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eee but you can’t bake bread in a test tube! 


Here at Pillsbury, we put our wheat and flour through every 
sort of laboratory test you could think of. But even then 
we're not satisfied. We want to know how the flour will 
behave in actual use. So . . . we bake bread. 

We bake it daily from samples of flour drawn from our 
regular mill run. We do all types of baking . . . with varying 
mixing times, fermentation times, and temperatures. 

The men who do the baking and judge the bread are ex- 
perienced, practical bakers. They work with typical com- 
mercial bakery equipment and formulas. And the test 
loaves themselves are full-size, one-pound, commercial type 
loaves .. . the kind you, yourself, put on sale and the house- 


> 


wife puts on her table. We go to this length because we 
think of flour as something more than a set of specifications. ° 
We think of how it’s going to perform in your shop. Every 
type of flour we make has to prove its ability to do perfectly 
the particular job it’s intended to do. 

That’s how the Pillsbury name on any product has come 
to be accepted in the bakeries and homes of America as a 


mark of dependability. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S. A., 10c copy; yearly rate $2 


domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as.Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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PARTICULARLY GOOD 


MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 


FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
established good reputation and a 


F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President 
F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer a 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 


J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CITY TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 














SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 











FOR 


GENI 
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U-E Day és g Day ..~ big days, but this is his day! At long last—after so 


e,¢ . *,° . 2 a, 
many dreary, desolate days of waiting and wondering, waiting and wondering. LS t 
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And it is with great pride and happiness that Chase welcomes home all those who have Za 


so gallantly served our country. We have returned many to their former positions, and wi th DEEP PRIDE we wel- 
openings await those who have yet to return. A substantial percentage of our sales come home the men and women 


organization is, in fact, made up of former service men. of Chase Bag Company. Some 
We have given them a complete “refresher’’ course on the fundamentals of the bag of a eae their lives. We 

: ‘ will best honor their memory by 
business. We have brought them up to date on all new developments. We believe that carrying on the ideals for which 
they can speak with authority on market conditions, upon construction of bags, and they died. The task ahead is not 
upon materials and fabrics. easy, but through earnest co- 
‘ : : ; operation we can build a happy 
They are especially trained to analyze your requirements and expertly specify the and prosperous nation and 


bag that will most efficiently and economically serve your needs. world. 
F. H. LuDINGTON 





The discharge button is not only a “medal of merit”—it is your positive assurance of President 
a bag specialist who knows “‘his business”— and who also knows how to apply it to yours. Chase Bag Co. 
FOR BETTER BAGS—BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 





BOISE * DALLAS * TOLEDO «¢ DENVER «© DETROIT «© MEMPHIS 


BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e¢ CLEVELAND « MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY *¢ MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. 
e PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. ¢ HARLINGEN, 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS » CHAGRIN FALLS, ©, « HUTCHINSON, KAN. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA 
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CENSUS STATISTICS FOR BUSINESS 


HE most compelling problem 

facing business today is that 

of reaching and maintaining a 
high peacetime level of production, 
distribution and employment. A high 
level of activity depends in large part 
on the decisions reached concerning 
such important operating problems 
as the building of new plants, addi- 
tion of new lines, wage policies, 
opening of new sales outlets or in- 
tensification of sales efforts in estab- 
lished marketing areas or industries. 


To reach sound decisions businessmen 
need information about the market 
conditions of the goods which they 
buy and sell. -Some of the most vital 
facts will be those concerning the 
production and distribution of goods 
and services, the pattern of whole- 
sale and retail trade, and the popu- 
lation and its buying power. 

Most of the work of the Census 
Bureau in these fields was suspended 
during the war, even though major 
changes were taking place in the 
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KANSAS LARG 


production and. distribution system 
accompanied by vast movements of 
population and changes in income dis- 
tribution. Consequently, as a start- 
ing point, complete censuses of pro- 
duction and distribution should be 
taken for the first full peacetime 
year so that production and market- 
ing plans may be adjusted to take 
account of the changes resulting from 
the war. 

In the past, major emphasis in the 
statistical program of the Census 





(‘ONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS C0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Editor’s Note: The Secretary of 
Commerce recently announced that 
the program of the department called 
for a strengthening of its statistical 
facilities to enable it to discharge its 
statutory responsibilities during the 
period of reconversion and postwar 
adjustment. The secretary also in- 
dicated that an important step in the 
attainment of this objective would 
be the development in the Bureau of 
the Census of a strong, balanced pro- 
gram of current and “benchmark” 
statistics to provide adequate intelli- 
gence for business and government. 
The basic outlines of what the bu- 
reau proposes to do in furnishing 
businessmen with information are 
given in the accompanying memo- 
randum representing the results of 
a co-operative effort between the 
staff of the Bureau of the Census, 
business representatives, and other 
government agencies. 





Bureau has been placed on the pe- 
riodic complete censuses taken at in- 
tervals ranging from 2 to 10 years. 
The new program recognizes that 
business needs cannot be met merely 
by collecting facts at such intervals. 
Markets change rapidly in response 
to the development of new products, 
new distribution methods, and 
changes in population and purchas- 
ing power. The proposed statistical 
program recognizes the importance 
of current statistics to enable busi- 
ness-and government to keep abreast 
of changes in the economy and in the 
population, not only for the country 
as a whole but also for its major 
subdivisions. 

To meet the most urgent of the 
needs of business and the public gen- 
erally, the Census Bureau has de- 
veloped a program which will provide 
both comprehensive censuses and co- 
ordinated current reports on the 
most significant factors involved. The 
program centers on manufacturing; 
distribution, including wholesale and 
retail and service trades; and popula- 
tion with particular reference to in- 
dividuals as consumers and members 
of the labor force. The program rep- 
resents an effort to measure and de- 
scribe markets as well as the supply 
of goods being produced for sale in 
such markets, along with the neces- 
sary complementary information 
needed for intelligent analysis of the 
size, location, and conditions exist- 
ing among producers, distributors, 
and consumers in each of the major 
producing and consuming sectors of 
the business economy. 


Manufacturing 


The manufacturing statistics pro- 
gram will provide information on the 
production of manufactured commod- 
ities, as well as on the movement 
of materials from the mine and farm 
through the various stages of manu- 
facturing up to the distribution chan- 
nels through which products move to 
the consumer. This objective will 
be accomplished through a program 
made up of two complementary parts 
—censuses of manufactures and min- 
eral industries to provide comprehen- 
sive data on industries and commodi- 
ties and a system of current reports 
to keep the most important aspects 
of industrial information up to date. 

Although provided for by law on 
a biennial basis, the census of manu- 
factures has not been taken since 
1939, having been set aside by the 
President under the authority con- 
tained in the Second War Powers 
Act. The absence of comprehensive 
measures of manufacturing activity 
during the war years makes it im- 
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HE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 

















PAUL UHLMANN, President 


RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President 


JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. @ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KATY and WABASH 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
New York Produce Exchange 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 


OPERATING 


ELEVATORS 


Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels 


OFFICES: 
New York City 
Chicago, Tl. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Enid, Okla. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 










FOUNDED BY 


ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





There is one thing steadfast as the 
North Star—the dependable per- 
formance of POLAR BEAR 
flour in the bakeshop. This single 
standard of top quality has made 
POLAR BEAR the preferred 
brand in dozens of the nation’s 
leading bakeries. 
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perative that the changes in the num- 
ber, location, size and products of ; 
manufacturing establishments be de- 

termined as soon as possible. There- LARROWE $ 
fore, it is proposed to take the cen- 


Gustries) covering the first full peace- KILN DRIED 


time year, 1946, rather than to wait 
Ss U mh! mf y rr ick wend sot beviaken wei | BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 
1948 covering the year 1947. 


These censuses will be similar in 
ra 
most respects to those taken before LIGHT MEDIUM 














the war and will furnish data on the DARK 
production of commodities, consump- 

tion of materials, employment, man- " 

hours worked, wages, value of pro- The Standard Since 1870 
duction, cost of materials, inventories, * 


capital expenditures, etc. This will 
make it possible to determine at 

least in broad outline the changes LARROWE MILLS, inc. 
caused by the war, including shifts COHOCTON, N. Y. 

in products, changes in the size 


The pr ice of a flour may vary, distribution of manufacturing estab- 


lishments, the position of the various 

















bd industries as a source of employ- 
but its worth depends on what ment and wages, shifts in the for- FAMILY PATENTS 
i L L Ie tunes of particular industries, changes White Crest Red Crest 
s in the productivity of labor, and e Ures e res 
it can do in t e€ a ery. many other significant industrial de- 
velopments. Regional, state and Cake and Pastry Flours 
SU N NY K A N S A S has a other geographic compilations will 
contribute greatly to an understand- ye ote wes 
. " ing of the altered importance of each 1 onan 
quality pedigree that makes section of the country with respect to Sponge Cracker Flour 
production, employment and markets 


¢ for raw materials and semifinished “17° 
it wor th more. Car eful wheat goods. Furthermore, the censuses, a a ee 


since they include all manufacturing 
and mining establishments, will pro- 


selection and skillful, precise vide a general bench mark in terms , a 


of which current statistics collected 























aie e by public and private agencies may 
milling are back of its smooth ee ot ee ee en oe 
their accuracy and dependability may R 
4 : be increased. 
action in the dough and the ete sadauoiies ak Bs 
& statis” “BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Ka 
b d it I tics program is largely under way at af woe Bote se 
-the present time. The program in- 
tasty rea it makes. cludes some 130 carefully selected FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
monthly, quarterly and annual sur- FLOUR MILLS. In 
sk a veys needed to measure the more im- N Y c. 
portant aspects of industrial opera- wus — “bye Mill: 


tions as often as needed. All of the FLOUR mutsar FLOUR 


= e . f t . . d t . 
The Wichita Flour Mills Co. | masseuse a Louiva Rv! Horny 








but greatest emphasis is placed on — 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage those commodities which contribute 1 
importantly to the ebb and flow of * itewater 4 
WICHITA : ¢ : KANSAS the business tide. Data are being Waeer wer Boner 
Cable Address, “SENTINEL” obtained not only on measures of Best Wheat Is Grown 
activity, such as production or ship- WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ments, but also on the “forecasting” Whitewater, Kansas 








items for selected commodities such 
as the volume of new and unfilled or- 
ders and inventories of materials or 






































“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT eg 28: products. ; THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
ese current surveys will enable > ° 
“BLODGETI é 2°? businessmen to keep in touch with Choice Quality Flour 
important changes in manufacturing Plain and Selfrising 
RYE activity and with the market posi- OTTAWA KANSAS 
tion of leading commodities. The 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White current program will furnish at least 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 on an annual basis the facts needed Co 
° . to carry forward the more significant Pfeffer Millin mpan 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin measures of industrial operations meas ib tones 18 ae a y 
during the years not covered by a Winter Wheat Flour 
complete census. In fact, the full iggy 5 al 
development of the current program Member emer Metienal: Releméies 
° should make it feasible to take the Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
Mill and Klevator Insurance census of manufactures at five-year 
intervals rather than on a biennial ; 
of all kinds basis as is now provided by law. STANDARD MILLING 
Distribution COMPANY 


Millers of 


M ARSH & M cLENN AN For wholesale and retail trade and © CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


service establishments less informa- 
MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING tion is available at present than for BAKERY FLOURS 

. manufacturing. Major shifts in the 
distribution of population, the amount 

















x T and type of goods available for sale, B ii 
FLOUR and the number and size of estab- ig dl " 
lishments have taken place, but as 
M = FOR , 
—— eS 2 ed in manufacturing, no complete census WANT ADS 
KA'NSAS CITY 6 MISSOURI! EVER Y has been taken since 1939. Further- A 


more, the Census Bureau’s current THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(Continued on page 27.) 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



















NEW SPOKANE MILL. "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


M LLS INT) VR WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 














WESTERN MILLING CoO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


} = FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Also Choice Blue Stem and Hard Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


S FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 








Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








GROWN 
MILLS 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


























PORTLAND, ORECON 
Millers of High 
SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. Grade Bakers, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 2 Family and Ex- 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours “ram rLounsuraemsy — 
the vee oes | | en teem 

















Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


“4 with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched | and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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At every step in the milling process—from wheat 
kernel to flour sack—Made-Rite is produced 
under the watchful eye of experts in their fields. 
Wheat variety selection and specific chemical, 
milling and baking tests continuously guard its 
perfection. That's why we know, when MADE- 
RITE enters your plant, it will produce the 
baking results you want. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY + MISSOURI 
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WMR Chief Sets Up Export Group 





225,000,000-BU WHEAT, FLOUR 


GOAL TO GET HEAVY PRESSURE 


Under Direction of Capt. Conway, High-Powered Com- 
mittee Expects to Remove All Impediments to Ful- 
fillment of Foreign Wheat, Flour Commitments 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—The 225,000,- 
000-bu. goal of wheat and wheat 
flour exports to liberated areas in 
the first six months of 1946 will be 
under the supervision of Captain 
Granville Conway, Deputy Admin- 
istrator of the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration, deriving his authority 
direct from the Secretary of State 
through the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. 

Captain Conway will have com- 
plete authority over the export move- 
ment and all impediments to an or- 
derly attainment of the export goal 
will be discreetly~and quietly re- 
moved. First hand reports of Cap- 
tain Conway’s plans indicate that 
he contemplates no radical steps, 
but that he will bring the various 
factors involved, such as rail and 
water transportation and wheat sup- 
plies, into a cohesive force that leads 
observers to. believe that the total 
export goal of wheat and wheat 
flour will be met during the six- 
month period, although it is admitted 
that during the early months of the 
program monthly shipments may fall 
short of goals. 

It is not doubted that the milling 
industry ean complete its share of 
the export program—7,500,000 bus 
of wheat monthly in the form of 
flour—in the six-month period if 
such obstacles as the flour subsidy 
and steady flow of wheat to mills 
are solved. 


Capt. Conway in Charge 


Announcement of the appointment 
of Captain Conway as the top boss 
of an inter-agency committee was 
made last week by John W. Snyder, 
director of OWMR. The committee 
will consist of representatives from 
the State Department, War, Navy, 
Agriculture, Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion and the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. 

To be integrated with the wheat 
export movement is the movement 
of 2,000,000 tons of coal and the re- 
turn of American soldiers from over- 
seas areas. The coal movement is a 
deficit shipment from 1945. 

Returning troop movement will 
have passed the peak by the end of 
this month, it has been asserted in 
official quarters, and with this re- 
laxation of peak demands it is ex- 
pected that released motive power 
to the carriers will go a long way 
toward the solution of the car short- 
age through the reduction of turn- 
around time for grain and coal cars. 


The important port facilities of 
Albany, N. Y., will be operative 
during the winter season and for as 
long as grain can be obtained at 
that port, it is learned. The gov- 
ernment has assigned ice-breaking 
cutters to the maintenance of an 





open channel from that port, it is 
stated. 


Foreign Bread Supplies Low 

The committee was formed at the 
suggestion of the Secretary of State, 
who advised Mr. Snyder of the ex- 
treme need of liberated areas of 
Europe for food, made more urgent 
by drouths in central and southern 
Europe and the Mediterranean areas 
and the increased demands from the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. Certain areas 
of Europe, it was pointed out, now 
possess less than two weeks’ sup- 
ply of bread grain. 

Meetings of OWMR staff mem- 
bers with representatives of the 
agencies concerned brought out 
these facts: 

To supply the minimum needs of 

(Continued on page 32.) 





Cuban Subsidy Approved; Domestic 
Subsidy Uncertainty Slows Trade 


The Cuban government has ap- 
proved a subsidy on 864,000 200-Ilb 
sacks of United States flour, made 
from wheat grown in the United 
States, the payments to be $2.54 per 
200-lb sack on spring wheat flour 
and $2 on hard winter wheat flour. 
Official announcement of the subsidy 
was reported made late last week 
in the Gazette, official Cuban gov- 
ernment publication. Rumors of the 
proposed Cuban subsidy had been cir- 
culated in United States flour export 
circles for the past week or two. 

Under the terms of the Cuban sub- 
sidy, which fills the gap left by the 
expiration of the United States spe- 
cial subsidy on Cuban shipments, 
Cuban importers are permitted to 


import United States flour only on 
the basis of the volume they handled 
under the previous Cuban govern- 
ment subsidy last year. Importers 
who did not operate under the last 
Cuban subsidy are not permitted to 
benefit from the new Cuban subsidy 
plan, according to word received by 
United States mills. This has the 
effect of keeping the Cuban trade 
in old established channels. The pro- 
gram specifies shipment within 120 
days. 

Cuban importers authorized under 
the new subsidy program are per- 
mitted to buy flour from any United 
States mill they choose. Some book- 
ings already have been made to the 

(Continued on page 29.) 


February Exports of 
Wheat, Flour Set 
at 14,500,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has authorized the commercial ex- 
portation of 387,000 long tons of 
wheat and wheat flour equivalent 
(approximately 14,500,000 bus) in 
February to seven ,European coun- - 
tries and French North Africa. The 
January authorizations totaled 288,- 
300 long tons (10,750,000 bus). 

The February authorization speci- 
fies 300,000 long tons for France, in- 
cluding French North Africa and the 
French zone in Germany; Belgium, 
30,000, Netherlands 21,000, Norway 
8,000, Spain 8,000, Portugal 12,000, 
and Switzerland 8,000 long tons. Pro- 
curement may be made in the form 
of either wheat or wheat flour, 710 
long tons of flour being equivalent 
to 1,000 long tons of wheat. - 

The wheat and flour may be bought 
for delivery to Atlantic, Gulf or Pa- 
cific ports, but final shipment of the 
wheat to individual port facilities 
shall be agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the grain exporters and the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. The PMA will continue to 
supply the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and the 
army, so co-operative scheduling of 
shipments is necessary to avoid trans- 
portation difficulties and congestion 
at ports. 

Countries previously authorized to 
purchase wheat and flour for exporta- 
tion during January are also author- 
ized to ship in February any un- 
shipped amount of their January 
authorization. 





Millers Eye Farm Wheat Selling 
As Tax Holding Influence Fades 


The test of the theory that tax 
avoidance was a powerful factor in 
diminishing farm sales of wheat in 
the past two months is now at hand, 
and first reports of 1946 market- 
ings are not too encouraging for 
millers who are desperately seek- 
ing wheat’ to add to their rapidly 
disappearing stocks. 

Some loosening of farm holdings 
was reported in the past week, but 
not enough to change the present pic- 
ture to any important degree. Indica- 
tions were that there will be a mod- 
erate pickup in movement from areas 
where the crops were the heaviest, 
depending on improvement in road 
conditions and ability to get boxcars, 
but in some other areas there is 
less hope for larger sales by growers. 

The short time that has elapsed 
since Jan. 1 probably is not suf- 





Wheat Shortage Forces Bread Rationing in France 


London, Eng.—(By Cable)—Rationing of bread was resumed in France 
Jan. 1, due to a poor harvest of wheat in that country and to a failure to 
receive anticipated imports of wheat from the United States and Argentina. 
Canaéla alone fulfilled its promises. Wheat importations during the past 
fall’ and ‘winter have been approximately one half of what was anticipated. 





ficient to afford an accurate judg- 
ment, however, particularly in view 
of inclement weather which has put 
many country roads in poor condi- 
tion. 

Holiday accumulations and some 
improvement in the boxcar supply 
have helped to increase movement 
of wheat on contracts and increased 
arrivals at terminals to a moderate 
extent. 

Mills continue to try to cover sales 
with “to. arrive” contracts, pledg- 
ing storage charges to May in most 
instances. Such contracts are like- 
ly to provide no wheat for grind- 
ing, however, until storage charges 
are earned, unless sales by growers 
improve to the point of forcing the 
country elevator to ship to make way 
for the local deliveries. 

The Millers National Federation 
says “the more anyone thinks about 
the problem of wheat supply for the 
mills the remainder of this crop year, 
the more he must be convinced that 
one of the most important phases 
is that of getting the wheat to move 
from the farm. Just what amount 
is now in producers’ hands is not 
known, but. the next government 


estimates on that subject which will 
be published about three weeks hence 
will be awaited with much more 
than the usual amount of interest. 

“In connection with such figures, 
it is noteworthy that the October 
estimates of farm reserves are held 
to have been too high; for example, 
our members in Oklahoma tell us 
that there certainly were not 22,- 
000,000 bus of wheat on the farms 
in that state at that time as the 
estimate showed. 

“There are several aspects of the 
question of movement of farm stored 
wheat which are worth consideration 
at this time. 

“1. It is widely reported that re- 
(Continued on page 33.) 
SAL A TTT OIE LR TAC ARATE 
SPANISH GOVERNMENT ASKS 
FOR FLOUR OFFERS 
Washington, D. U. — The Spanish 
government was in the market this 
week for 1,000 tons—20,000 sacks— 
of bread wheat flour for shipment 


from Atlantic ports in January. Of- 
fers were to be accepted on Jan. 8. 
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Time, Method of Subsidy End in Doubt 





OPA CHANGES ITS MIND ABOUT 
USDA TERMINATION SCHEDULE 


Milling Industry Representatives to Express Views at 
Meetings in Washington Jan. 9 and 14; Stabilization 
Director to Review Whole Termination Problem 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—When the Of- 
fice of Price Administration recently 
requested John C. Collet, Director 
of Economic Stabilization, to review 
the timetable or program of with- 
drawal of subsidies as scheduled by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, further confusion was added to 
a complicated situation which will 
be discussed by representatives of the 
flour milling industry here with gov- 
ernment officials on Jan. 9 and again 
Jan. 14, 

The industry representatives are 
scheduled to talk over the methods 
under which the subsidy can be ter- 
minated. They will probably bring 
their own ideas and suggestions into 
the picture to add to those of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of Economic Stabilization and the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Bakers Want to Be Heard 


The baking industry, too, wants to 
be heard. Representatives of that 
industry do not intend to be caught 
napping and have already consulted 
with Mr. Collet’s office and have 
made known their interest in the 
subject. The bakers have not been 
invited by the millers to meet in joint 
conversations. 

The meetings this week and next 
will be exploratory sessions and it 
is doubtful now that any final accord 
will be reached until Mr. Collet has 
examined the OPA proposal to re- 
tain the more important food sub- 
sidies until the formula for removal 
as announced by Mr. Collet’s agency 
on Nov. 9, 1945, can be attained. 

Following the sad experience with 
the removal of price ceilings on cit- 
rus fruits, the OPA has revised its 
ideas about the removal of subsidies. 
There is no reason, however, to as- 
sume that Clinton P. Anderson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, is in agreement 
with this OPA switch. 

The pricing agency’s request for a 
re-examination of the subsidy re- 
moval schedule will further compli- 
cate the conditions confronting the 
flour millers who seem widely split 
on the procedure to follow. The in- 
dustry is divided into two groups, one 
representing those with long forward 
sales positions who would like to 
see the subsidy terminated under 
the procedure specified in Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. regulation No. 4. 
The other group represents those 
mills with short forward sales posi- 
tions who desire a uniform termina- 
tion so that the competitive position 
of all mills would be equal on the 
same date. 

In any event, the OPA’s request for 
reconsideration does not necessarily 
mean that all food subsidies will be 
retained until June 30, 1946, the ex- 
piration date of the present law. 
Elimination probably will be done on 


a selective basis with those subsidies 
having relatively small influence on 
the cost of living slated for first 
removal. 


Economy to Be a Factor 


Economy will be a factor in the 
subsidy removal program study as 
well as the OPA request. It is not 
known how much of the $190,000,000 
flour subsidy fund remains, but in- 
asmuch as wheat prices have ad- 
vanced and held at close to ceiling 
levels, it is believed that the subsidy 
fund has been drained at an alarm- 
ing rate. Consequently, it may be 
necessary to drop some of the unim- 
portant subsidies if price ceilings on 
staple foods are to be maintained. 

The attitude of Congress toward 
further subsidies is obscure. Last 
year, when the price bill legislation 
was under discussion, an influential 
bloc forced an earmarking of defi- 
nite sums for each subsidy program 
with the intimation that it did not 
intend to go along with subsidy ap- 
propriations beyond June 30, 1946. 

At this time OPA is delicately sen- 
sitive toward removal of price con- 
trols and potential increases in food- 
and other cost-of-living items. Ches- 
ter Bowles is believed to be ready 
to ask Congress for a renewal of the 
price bill for another full year, run- 
ning through June 30, 1947. A six- 
month extension would terminate the 
program at the end of 1946 after 
congressional elections and might in- 
volve a late 1946 fight for another 
short-term lease on life before a lame 
duck Congress. 

Many observers here accuse OPA 
of trimming its sails to fit political 
winds and these shifts bring the sin- 
cerity of the agency into doubt. The 
compensatory decline in the cost of 
food as one of the cost-of-living items 
which had been expected in low citrus 
prices need not have been lost if the 
price agency had stuck to its guns 
and followed the recommendations 
of officials at the operating levels 
last November. 


Citrus Prices an Example 


At that time, when OPA yielded to 
the combined pressure of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and indus- 
try groups, the working staff at OPA 
saw in their statistics the need of 
price controls until the usual holiday 
citrus boom market had passed. The 
price gyrations of grapefruit and 
oranges, once price controls were 
removed, have proven that Mr. 
Bowles guessed wrong or disregarded 
the judgment of his staff. As a con- 
sequence of this bad guess—or politi- 
cal maneuver, take your pick—fur- 
ther price control removals or sub- 
sidy eliminations are either delayed 
or halted. 

Mr. Collet, the stabilization direc- 
tor, in discussing subsidy removal as 
early as last November said that 
from the standpoint of certainty in 
stabilizing the cost of living, it would 
be more desirable to wait until the 
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general cost of living had declined 
sufficiently to offset an increased cost 
in the price of a food item before 
removing price control on that item. 
He is in favor of balancing a general 
decline in the cost of living against 
the increase in price of any single 
item. He said, too, that in announc- 
mg any long range plan for subsidy 
removal, not only must the elimina- 
tion be gradual in the interest of a 
stabilized cost of living but also, in 
order to protect the producer, -there 
must be some anticipation of general 
increases in the cost of commodities 
which are not subsidized. 


Earlier expectations of OPA offi- . 


cials that certain price declines in 
nonsubsidized food items would have 
taken place by this time have not 
been realized. To the contrary, the 
demand for food has been brisk at 
ceiling prices and in the one impor- 
tant instance where ceiling prices 
were suspended—citrus fruits—sensa- 
tional price advances were registered 
above the pre-existing ceilings and 
have wiped out the over-all cost of 
living decline in the food component 
of that index, 


Public on Spending Spree 

The public seems to be prolonging 
its spending spree in spite of wide- 
spread strikes and the elimination of 
overtime pay in war plants. De- 
partment of Commerce officials’ re- 
ports of independent retail food store 
sales for such separated states as 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Florida, Arkan- 


-_— 


sas, South Carolina and Alabama re- 
veal a sustained demand for food. 
Stores in those states report sales 
gains between 5 and 10% in Novem- 
ber, 1945, as compared with the same 
month in 1944. 

Reports from the Department of 
Labor substantiate these statistics. 
City dwellers’ food bills for November 
increased 0.6%, reflecting the elim- 
ination of butter and peanut butter 
subsidies, the labor department re- 
ports. 

The rapidly deteriorating labor sit- 
uation, if threatened strikes are put 
into effect, takes on the aspect of a 
general strike and may force a whole- 
sale review of the price structure on 
all products. 

Mr. Bowles reportedly moves slow- 
ly in decontrol on the grounds that 
eventually the economy will move in- 
to a generally higher price level once 
all price controls have been lifted. 
He is said to believe, however, that 
slow motion is the desirable tempo 
until full scale production is attained 
and when that condition occurs, price 
advances will be less sharp and a 
general stabilization at a higher level 
will be accomplished with fewer re- 
percussions. 

The Bowles slow motion policy un- 
doubtedly will be tested very soon. 
The administration here faces the 
general strike wave and the future of 
the price control law and _ subsidy 
payments may be bound up in the de- 
cisions that are now pressing for an 
immediate answer. 





>> 


Harvey Owens Leaves Position 
as Milling Consultant to Army 


Chicago, Ill. — Harvey J. Owens, 
who left a position as civilian con- 
sultant with the procurement and 
distribution division of the army Chi- 
cago quartermaster depot Jan. 2, has 
announced no immediate plans for re- 
turning to the flour brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Owens said his present plans 
include spending several months in 
Florida after which he will reside at 
his Mayfair Farm, Mundelein, Ill. No 
doubt, he will reengage in the flour 
brokerage business. 

Mr. Owens closed his brokerage of- 





Harvey J. Owens 


fice in the Board of Trade to begin 
four years of government service by 
reporting for duty at Washington, 
Jan. 6, 1942. 


Largest Flour Buyer 


His work with the Chicago quarter- 
master depot led him to become the 
world’s largest buyer of flour, as he 
directed the purchases of many mil- 
lions of sacks for use of the armed 
services. 

In March, 1945, Mr. Owens was 
awarded the War Department’s em- 
blem for meritorious civilian service 
in a ceremony at Chicago in which 
Brig. Gen. J. E. Barzynski, command- 
ing the depot, made the presentation. 

At that time he was credited with 
innovations in zoning flour mills, 
avoiding excessive purchases in any 
one basic market, eliminating un- 
necessary long hauls and back hauls, 
adopting the 100-lb sack instead of 
the 98-lb sack, and developing the 
50-Ib multiwall bag of nonpriority 
materials for overseas use. 

He was cited by Col. Robert F. 
Carter, director of procurement, for 
his record not only in accomplishing 
his mission, but also in saving the 
government a large sum of money, 
railroad equipment and manpower. 


Commended by Industry 

The milling industry commended 
the leadership of Mr. Owens for his 
policy of developing a program which 
enabled all millers to share in the 
huge supply plan. While many 
foods were supplied to the armed 
forces from a relatively small number 
of producers, flour was an outstand- 
ing exception in that virtually the 
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entire industry was called into the 
supply arrangement. 

Recommendations from Mr. Owens 
to the War Department were respon- 
sible for a shift in buying from wheat 
to flour so that the milling industry 
shared more heavily in the army’s 
program of feeding civilians. 

On ending his quartermaster con- 
nection Mr. Owens was high in his 
praise of officers who served in the 
flour section of the depot. These 
included Capt. Charles B. Dreyer, 
Capt. Fred W. Pfizenmayer and Capt. 
Hymie J. Sosland. 

Previous to setting up his own 
flour brokerage firm Mr. Owens was 
president of Grennan Bakeries, Inc., 
and before that vice president of the 
milling division of the National Bis- 
cuit Co. For many years he was as- 
sociated with the Kansas Flour Mills 
Corp., Kansas City, becoming vice 
president, and at one time was vice 
president of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Owens is a past president of 
the Bakers Club of New York. In 
World War I he served as a major in 
the quartermaster corps. 

¥ ¥ 
Hymie J. Sosland Rejoins Grain Firm 

Kansas City, Mo.—Hymie J. Sos- 
land has returned to Goffe & Carken- 
er, Kansas City grain firm, follow- 
ing his recent discharge from the 
army as a captain in the quartermas- 
ter corps. 

Upon receiving his discharge, Capt. 
Sosland received a letter of com- 
mendation from Col. S. W. Smithers, 
commanding officer of the Chicago 
quartermaster depot, paying tribute 
to his work in accomplishing the 
depot’s mission. 

Capt. Sosland was the officer in 
charge of the flour section of the 
depot which purchased about 75,000,- 
000 sacks of flour. He first joined 
the depot in February, 1942, as assist- 
ant to Harvey J. Owens, civilian 
consultant on flour purchases, and in 
June of that year was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. In addition to 
flour buying, Capt. Sosland handled 
purchases of wheat, yeast malt syrup 
and other related items. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAUL ATKINSON HEADS 
TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 


Toledo, Ohio.—Officers nominated 
to head the Toledo Board of Trade 
for 1946 are: Paul Atkinson, Norris 
Grain Co., president; D. L. Norby, 
Cargill, Inc., first vice president; L. 
J. Schuster, second vice president; 
Paul M. Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., 
treasurer, and Alfred E. Schultz, sec- 
retary. Mr. Atkinson is serving his 
second term as president, Mr. Norby 
his fourth term as vice president, and 
Mr. Schultz, recently released from 
service after a leave of absence, is 
serving as secretary for his sixteenth 
year. The election was held Jan. 7. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CEILING ANNOUNCEMENT 
SEEN AS SALES FACTOR 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Grain men 
believe the recent announcement of 
the Office of Price Administration 
that wheat prices would not be raised 
at this time, will be reflected in in- 
creased selling of wheat by farmers 
to mills. This is concurred in by B. 
E. Caldwell, Oklahoma City, secre- 
tary of the Texas-Oklahoma Millers 
wheat committee. Mr. Caldwell be- 














lieves that wheat growers of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas and Nebraska 
have been helding wheat for higher 
prices, 
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MNF Officials Question Industry’s 


Influence On Subsidy Termination 


Washington, D. C.—Recent devel- 
opments in government circles re- 
garding the termination of the sub- 
sidy program have made the milling 
industry’s position on the matter of 
little or no consequence, Washington 
officials of the Millers National Fed- 
eration state in a recent issue of 
“Milling Around in Washington.” 

It is pointed out in the discussion 
of the future of the subsidy program 
that “important factors totally un- 
related to the direct interests of the 
milling industry will be of far great- 
er influence in determining the final 
decision” regarding subsidy termina- 
tion. 

The text of the federation officials’ 


statement in reviewing the subsidy: 


termination problem follows: 

“The current discussion which is 
taking place in the milling industry 
concerning the method of terminat- 
ing the flour subsidy program ap- 
pears to make it desirable to review 
some of the important factors which 
will have a bearing on the govern- 
ment’s decision on this point. 

“While the effect of the termina- 
tion of the subsidy program upon 
the milling industry as a whole and 
upon individual millers will be con- 
sidered by the government, there are 
other important factors totally un- 
related to the direct interests of the 
industry which in our judgment will 
be of far greater influence in deter- 
mining the final decision. 

“We are reliably informed that 
when the director of the Office of 
Stabilization issued a so-called time- 
table of subsidy program termina- 
tions about two months ago, the in- 
dication that the flour subsidy pro- 
gram would be terminated by June 
30, 1946, was based upon a convic- 
tion that in the interest of the sta- 
bilization program it would not be 
possible to permit an increase in 
bread and flour prices before that 
date. It has been pointed out by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp., how- 
ever, that in view of the legislative 
restriction imposed by Congress upon 
the flour and other subsidy programs, 
and-in view of the provisions of RFC 
Regulation No. 4, the actual termina- 
tion of the subsidy program must 
come 120 days prior to June 30 so 
that all of the undertakings contém- 
plated by the regulation may be com- 
pleted by the time the current legis- 
lative authority for the flour pro- 
gram expires. This would mean no- 
tice of termination not later than 
Feb. 20 and actual termination not 
later than March 2, 1946. 

“A termination of the subsidy pro- 
gram in accordance with these limi- 
tations would require the govern- 
ment to permit upward adjustments 
in bread and flour prices as of March 
2. Therefore, the problem now con- 
fronting the Director of Stabilization 
is a reconciliation of his conviction 
that bread and flour prices cannot 
be adjusted upward before June 30 
and the limitations imposed upon 
the flour subsidy program by the 
Congress and by the provisions of 
RFC Regulation No. 4. 

“When the timetable for subsidy 
terminations was set up, it was ex- 
pected that the pressures on food 
prices would subside following the 
close of the Japanese war. How- 
ever, this expectation has not yet 
been realized. On the contrary, the 
evidence so far is all in the other 


direction. For example, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advocated the 
removal of price ceilings on citrus 
fruits. This move was opposed by 
the Office of Price Administration. 
The Director of Stabilization decided 
in favor of removing the ceilings and 
they were taken off. Prices imme- 
diately rose sharply and as the result, 
the Director of Stabilization has had 
to order a reimposition of the ceilings 
and a roll back of the price increases 
which took place. 

“This experience has strengthened 
the position of those in government, 
including the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, who now believe it will be 
necessary in the interest of the sta- 
bilization program to continue price 
control of many food commodities 
even beyond June 30, 1946. It is 
also reliably reported that the head 
of OPA has asked President Truman 
to request Congress to extend food 
price control and food price sub- 
sidies beyond next June 30 to block 
any earlier removal of subsidies be- 
yond those already removed. 

“On the other hand, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is insisting that 
price subsidies be removed in accord- 
ance with the schedule of program 
termination to which we have already 
referred. 

“The President has apparently de- 
cided to go along with those in gov- 
ernment who believe price control 
must be continued. In his radio ad- 
dress to the nation Jan. 3, 1946, the 
President said: 

“*We are all anxious to eliminate 
controls just as rapidly as we can 
do so. The steps that we have al- 
ready taken show that. But price 
and rent controls will have to be 
maintained for many months to come, 
if we hope to maintain a steady and 
stable economy. The line must be 
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held. I shall urge the Congress after 
it. reconvenes to renew the act as 
soon as possible and in advance of its 
expiration date, June 30, 1946.’ 

“It is apparent, therefore, that con- 
siderations which go far beyond the 
immediate interests of the flour mill- 
ing industry will determine the gov- 
ernment’s final decision. 

“Of course, the attitude of Con- 
gress will ultimately decide the fu- 
ture of price control and food sub- 
sidies. Up. to recently, the senti- 
ment in Congress has been over- . 
whelming in favor of a cessation of 
subsidy programs at the earliest pos- 
sible date and the discontinuance of 
price control as of June 30. How- 
ever, Congress is beginning’ to feel 
the pressure of consumer and labor 
groups who favor a continuation of 
these controls in the interest of keep- 
ing prices down and Congress may 
have to’yield to the pressure of these 
groups, plus the pressure of the ad- 
ministration. It is possible, of course, 
that even though price control may 
continue, the Congress may not go so 
far as to authorize a continuation of 
subsidy programs, but this is an elec- 
tion year and, therefore, in evaluat- 
ing the future, all of these factors 
must be taken into account. 

“Two months, six weeks, or even 
a month ago, it appeared that the 
views of the milling industry with 
respect to terminating the flour sub- 
sidy program might play an impor- 
tant part in the final decision. Since 
that time, however, the situation has 
changed quite radically and through 
no fault of the industry the situation 
has so developed now that the views 
of the industry will be of only minor 
consideration and even if the industry 
spoke with one voice, its position 
would have little bearing on the final 
outcome.” 





B-Group Vitamin Values in Dietary 
Cat; Flour Enrichment Unaffected 


Washington, D. C.—vValues for 
thiamine, riboflavin and niacin have 
been moderately reduced in a new 
table of recommended dietary allow- 
ances published by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re- 
search Council. No change in the 
levels of those vitamins in enriched 
flour is anticipated, however. 

The revisions in vitamin values as 
recommended by the council apply 
to adult men and women in all the 
three levels of caloric intake consid- 
ered, as well as to boys and girls 
during adolescence, with but slight 
exceptions. The three caloric intake 
levels studied are for both men and 
women in sedentary, moderately ac- 
tive and very active occupations. 

The extent of the reductions in 
daily vitamin intake is indicated in a 
comparison of the old and new recom- 
mended levels for a man engaged in 
a moderately active occupation, 
whose daily calorie intake is ap- 
proximately 3,000. 

Milligrams per day 


4 ibo- 
Thiamine flavin Niacin 
Revised level ... 1.5 2.0 15 
Former level ... 1.8 2.7 18 


There was no change made in the 
recommended intake of calcium (800 
mg); iron (12 mg); ascorbic acid 
(75 mg); vitamin A (5,000 I.U.). 





As the Food and Nutrition Board 
has repeatedly stated, these values 
are intended to provide not merely 
the minimum amounts sufficient to 
protect against actual deficiency dis- 
ease but a fair margin above this to 
insure good nutrition and protection 
of all body tissues. 

In the conference of consultants 
who prepared the revision it was 
agreed that the proportion of thia- 
mine required decreases as the cal- 
ories increase above the lower level. 
The riboflavin allowances have been 
devised downward, especially at the 
levels of higher calorie intake, on the 
basis of more recent experimental 
evidence. 

The standard of identity for en- 
riched flour which was last amended 
Oct. 1, 1943, prescribes the follow- 
ing levels expressed in milligrams per 
pound of flour: 

Thiamine, 2.0-2.5; riboflavin, 1.2- 
1.5; niacin, 16.0-20.0; iron, 13.0-16.5. 

Any change in those standards in 
flour would require that hearings be 
conducted before the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Leaders in the flour 
enrichment program say that no 
change in the flour standards is con- 
templated at this time. 
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Bag Textile Cut Ordered; Burlap 


to Fill Gap, CPA Officials Say 


Washington, D. C.—The announce- 
ment of a reduction in set-aside re- 
quirements on Class A and B sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs for the textile 
bag industry during the first quarter 
of 1946 was issued by the Civilian 
Production Administration last week. 

Set-aside percentage for those tex- 
tiles most commonly used for flour 
and feed bag manufacture has been 
reduced from 66%4% of total yardage 
produced by cotton mills to 55% of 
production during the first three 
months of this year. CPA officials 
estimate that this percentage cut 
will result in a reduction of between 
25,000,000 and 30,000,000 yards dur- 
ing this quarter. 

CPA officials readily admit 
that this set-aside is not ade- 
quate for the real requirements 
of the flour and feed milling in- 
dustries but add that they were 
forced to make this concession 
to other influential groups at the 
expense of the grain processing 
industries. 

Textile bag companies, incidentally, 
estimate the total shortage of bag- 
ging material will be far in excess 
of the government figure. Flour 
trade sources state that a shortage 
of textiles will exist but believe that 
the extent of the shortage lies some- 
where between the figures quoted by 
the government agency and bag in- 
dustry representatives. 

Unless some increase is made in 
the first quarter set-aside for textile 
bags, the flour and feed industries 
will be unable to complete their ob- 
ligations to the government and to 
domestic consumers, representatives 
of those groups state. Pressure will 
be exerted on CPA to adjust the an- 
nounced set-aside to meet the textile 
bag industry’s requirements in full. 


To Allot More Burlap 

In making its announcement of the 
proposed cut, the government pro- 
duction agency states that additional 
supplies. of burlap are expected to 
fill the gap between the reduced cot- 
ton textile set-aside and actual de- 
mand. That “pious” assurance does 
not produce an additional bag, it is 
claimed, and until actual supplies of 
burlap are made available to the bag 
companies, flour and feed millers will 
operate in an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty over bagging supplies. 


Critics of the _ recently issued 
amendment further point out that the 
reduced percentage does not truly 
refiect the potential reduction in cot- 
ton textiles used for bag manufac- 
ture. In the last quarter of 1945, 
for example, CPA had estimated a 
much higher level of production of 
these types of cloth than was ac- 
tually made by the mills, and if that 
condition is repeated in the first 
quarter of 1946, the real reduction 
in bagging materials to the industry 
will be much greater than the per- 
centage reduction of the cotton tex- 
tile set-aside indicates. 


Steady Decline in Production 


The shortage of Class A and B 
sheetings and osnaburgs in the tex- 
tile bag industry has been cumula- 
tive. There has been a steady decline 
in the production of those types of 
textiles during the past eight or nine 
quarters, amounting to approximate- 
ly 100,000,000 yards per quarter. 

That decline in production has 
been brought about by two factors, 
one of which has been a labor short- 
age in the cotton mills. The Jabor 
shortage has been accelerated since 
V-J Day and today many mills that 
formerly operated around the clock 
are now finding it difficult to obtain 
sufficient labor to operate two eight- 
hour shifts. 

The second factor has been the 
diversion of gray goods to finishing 
plants, instead of to textile bag man- 
ufacturers. The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, in a pricing order, al- 
lowed a greater margin of profit to 


mills and finishers on bleached and “ 


printed goods than was possible on 
gray goods under existing price or- 
ders. Naturally, the producers and 
finishers upgraded an_ increasing 
amount of textiles at the expense 
of gray goods users. 

Government officials evidently did 
not take cognizance of this steady re- 
duction in gray goods output when 
the set-aside was established for the 
fourth quarter of 1945. Those offi- 
cials accepted a figure of 205,000,000 
yards needed for textile bags and a 
set-aside of 6624% of all production 
was ordered to supply that needed 
yardage. 

But bag manufacturers actually got 
only 190,000,000 yards, or 15,000,000 
yards less than they were promised. 





December Flour Output 


The December production of flour showed an increase of 954,638 sacks 
over the output of a year ago, according to figures compiled by The North- 


western Miller. 


The December, 1945, production totaled 15,582,168 sacks, 


representing 73% of the total flour output of the United States, compared 


with 14,627,530 sacks in December, 1944. 
November, the output amounted to 15,595,864 sacks. 


During the preceding month of 
Two years ago the 


output for December, representing 73% of the total production, was 15,- 
870,750 sacks, and three years ago the total, representing 64% of the total 


production, reached 13,402,818 sacks. 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Previous ->——————_Decem ber aan 
Dec., 1945 month 1944 1943 1942 
BEE Sb iv ks 0's: 5 s soa VUE RGH *3,843,183 3,952,094 3,547,914 3,294,382 3,211,894 
EEG. oh oe be o's bs leew sles 5,838,395 5,420,410 5,012,007 5,903,598 5,222,932 
RD ty ks 5 2 Sb pp'e hus nee cup 2,049,543 2,320,536 2,105,616 2,448,840 1,885,647 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,420,763 2,502,821 2,401,356 2,543,164 1,946,746 
North Pacific Coast .......: ++ 1,430,284 1,400,003 1,560,637 1,680,766 1,135,599 
_ __ a ae Le 15,582,168 15,595,864 14,627,530 15,870,750 13,402,818 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
Total Monthly Production of Durum’ Productst 
tNine companies .....-........ *945,232 1,078,813 921,851 801,487 923,014 
*Preliminary. $trr 





‘It now appears that out of an esti- 
mated production of 225,000,000 yards 
of Class A and B sheetings and osna- 
burgs in the first quarter of 1946, 
the textile bag industry will get ap- 
proximately 125,000,000 yards, or 
55%. That yardage will be 80,000,- 
000 less than what was promised to 
the industry for the ‘fourth’ quarter. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


U.S. Export Subsidy 
on Flour May Be 
Eliminated by April 


Washington, D. C.— Government 
officials said Jan. 4 that planned in- 
creases in ceiling prices of Canadian 
wheat may enable the United States 
to terminate the export subsidy ‘pro- 
gram on flour by April. The present 
subsidy rate is 12c per sack. 

Elimination of export subsidies is 
in line with foreign trade policies of 
the State Department. The only oth- 
er farm product being directly sub- 
sidized for export is cotton on which 
a subsidy of 4c per lb is paid. 

Agriculture department officials 
pointed out that the Canadian gov- 
ernment has announced that ceiling 
prices on that country’s wheat will 
be increased 1.5c per bu each month, 
January through April. This would 
amount to a total increase of 6c. 

A 6c hike in Canadian prices is 
equal to an increase of 15c per sack 
of flour milled from Canadian wheat, 
officials said. 

When the Canadian announcement 
was made, the American flour sub- 
sidy was 15c. It was reduced 3c to 
the present figure following the first 
monthly increase in Canadian wheat 
ceilings. 

Thus, it may be possible for the 
United States to reduce the export 
flour subsidy 3c each month until 
April, when Canadian and Ameri- 
can flour would be on a price parity 
in competitive foreign markets. This 
possibility assumes, of course, that 
there will be no increase in the ceil- 
ing on American wheat in the mean- 
time, and that Canadian wheat sells 
at its advanced ‘ceiling. 

¥ ¥ 
Subsidy Reduced to 12c 

Washington, D. C.—The export sub- 
sidy rate on flour has been reduced 
3c sack, to 12c, until Jan. 15, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. has an- 
nounced. The subsidy applies to ex- 
port shipments from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and is in addition to the 
current domestic subsidy on wheat 
ground for flour. No export subsidy 
applies to flour shipments from the 
Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOUGLAS LAIRD DIES 


Winnipeg, Man.— Douglas Laird, 
62, a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange since 1909, died here, Jan. 
2. Mr. Laird was associated with 
the Atlas Elevator Co. for many 
years. In 1919 he operated as a 
broker and a few years later organ- 
ized his own company, Douglas Laird, 
Ltd. He is survived by his wife. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN MILLERS PLAN 


ANNUAL WINTER MEETING 
Grand Rapids, Mich—The Michi- 
gan State Millers Association will 
hold its winter meeting at the Pant- 
lind Hotel, here, Jan. 25. The busi- 
ness meeting will start at 1:30 p.m., 
and will be followed by a cocktail 
party and banquet. 

















January 8, 1946 


MATHEW C. BELAN JOINS 
~RODNEY MILLING FIRM 


—<p>— 
Succeeds Roy K. Durham, Who Joins 
Federation—John Whinery New 
Products Control Director 


Kansas City, Mo.—Mathew C. Belan, 
flour mill engineering consultant of 
Minneapolis, has been appointed gen- 
eral milling superintendent of the 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Louis 
S. Myers, vice president and general 
manager of the firm. He succeeds 
Roy K. Durham, formerly in charge 
of the Kansas City mill, who has re- 
signed to become director of tech- 
nical service for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation in Chicago. 

John S. Whinery, chief chemist 
of the Rodney Milling Co., has been 





Mathew C. Belan 


appointed to the newly created post 
of director of products control. J. 
Kenneth Fee, a chemist in the Rod- 
ney laboratory for the past 10 years, 
has been named chief chemist to suc- 
ceed Mr. Whinery and will have 
charge of the laboratory of the Kan- 
sas City mill. 

Mr. Belan will assume his new 
duties Feb. 1, and will have general 
charge of the company’s mills at 
Kansas City and at McPherson, 
Lindsborg and Russell, Kansas, which 
have a total capacity of 15,000 sacks 
daily. ; 

Beginning his milling career as an 
apprentice in a Budapest, Hungary, 
mill, Mr. Belan joined the Com- 
mander Milling Co. in Minneapolis in 
1921 and in 1929 was made general 
milling superintendent for the Com- 
mander-Larabee organization. In 1943 
he resigned to become vice president 
in charge of production for the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. in Den- 
ver. After a short time he left that 
post to enter business for himself 
as a milling consultant, and during 
the past two years has done much 
engineering work for a number of 
milling firms throughout the country. 

Mr. Whinery has been with the 
Rodney company for about 20 years 
in charge of laboratories and bakery 
service. He is chairman of the Kan- 
sas City section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists and 
is also tredsurer.of the national or- 
ganization. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUFFALO BAKERS’ BALL 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The annual officers’ 
ball of the Buffalo Master Bakers 
Agsotiation will be held in Hotel 
Statler Jan. 27. 
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January 8, 1946 


R: K. DURHAM NAMED 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


—~<p>— 
Millers National Federation Depart- 
ment Plans to Sponsor Research 
in Milling Technology 


Chicago, Ill.—R. K. Durham, pro- 
duction superintendent for the Rod- 
ney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed director of tech- 
nical service of the Millers National 
Federation, it was announced Jan. 7 
py the Chicago office of the federa- 
tion. He will take up his new duties 
early in March. 

Mr. Durham will bring to his new 
field of work a lifetime of experi- 
ence in flour production. He is a 
native of Kansas and a graduate of 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
After a short period as chemist for 
the Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills, 
Inc., he became laboratory chemist 
for Rodney Milling Co. in 1932 and 
has been identified with that com- 
pany ever since. In 1937 he was ap- 
pointed production superintendent. 

The new technical service director 
is a leader in his profession, having 
served successively as secretary, vice 
president and president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
and he now is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association 
of Operative Millers, representing 
District 2 of the organization. In 
addition to these two technical asso- 
ciations, Mr. Durham is an active 
member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and has been a 
member of the technical committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
for several years. 

Establishment of a technical serv- 
ice department in the federation was 
authorized by its board of directors 
some months ago, and it is intended 
that the new department will serve 
the industry on problems in the flour 
production field. The present tech- 


er 


R. K. Durham 


nical committee of the federation is 
to be reorganized in the near future 
and. the new committee will act in 
an advisory capacity to Mr. Durham 
in determining what lines of work 
are to bé undertaken by him. The 
committee will hold its first meet- 
ing at about the time Mr: Durham 
joins the staff. . He will have his office 
in Chicago. 

The committee, when reorganized, 
will include appropriate representa- 
tives of the Association of Operative 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millers and the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. 

Establishment. of: the . technical 
service department was decided upon 
following recommendations. made by 
the federation’s subcommittee on re- 
search, composed of Elmer W. Reed, 
general manager of the Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas; E. J. Hese- 
man, president of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind.,.and G. Cullen 
Thomas, director of products control, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. That committee made its rec- 
ommendation to the postwar plan- 
ning committee, of which Harry A. 
Bullis, president of General Mills, 
Inc., is chairman. Mr. Bullis’ com- 
mittee adopted the recommendation 
and submitted it to the executive 
committee of the federation. 

In its resolution, the subcommittee 
recommended that the _ director’s 
duties and _ responsibilities include 
matters pertaining to (a) Personnel 
training in milling techniques; (b) 
engineering and processing improve- 
ments; (c) planning, recommending 
and following through of approved 
research projects; (d) accumulation 
and dissemination to the members of 
the federation of information and 
data concerning the matters so cov- 
ered. 

Mathew C. Belan, former general 
production superintendent for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., and 
more recently vice president in 
charge of production for the Colo- 
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MINNEAPOLIS MISHAP—Sacks of spilled cattle feed piled high in a 


train accident in Minneapolis recently. 


Five boxcars were derailed and 


knocked over and a freight car full of cattle feed was smashed open 
when the coach of a passenger train plowed into the middle of the 


freight train. 


No one was injured in the accident, which occurred in a 


switching area, but the wreckage blocked traffic on some of the tracks 


for several hours. 





rado Milling & Elevator Co., has been 
named to succeed Mr. Durham as 
superintendent for the Rodney or- 
ganization. For the past two years 
Mr. Belan has been a milling con- 
sultant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN INSPECTORS DISCHARGED 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Following the 
failure of the Minnesota legislature 





to increase the salary budget of the 
state grain inspection department, 14 
employees were discharged Jan. 1, 
notwithstanding the fact that a 
heavy run of grain is expected dur- 
ing the next few months. The in- 
spection department asked for $95,- 
000 additional, to insure its employ- 
ees full-time wages, but was granted 
only $6,000. 





Census Bureau Plans Survey 
of Family Flour Production 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Census has announced that it is plan- 
ning within the next few weeks to 
make a survey to secure accurate 
information on the production of 
family flour. 

The survey is being planned at 
the urgings of the Millers National 
Federation because of widespread in- 
terest which has developed in the 
general decline in the consumption of 
family flour with an approximate 
corresponding increase in the use of 
bakery flour. 

Heretofore no government agen- 
cy has published figures on family 
flour production, and such a survey 
would make this information avail- 
able to the general public for the 
first time. A few private statistical 
agencies have attempted to gather 
such information, but the data has 
not been open to the public. 

The project has been under con- 
sideration for some time, but be- 
cause it was not related to the war 
effort was temporarily shelved. Now 
it hinges only on drafting the final 
form of the questionnaire to be 
circulated and approval of the form 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Flour manufacturers have indicat- 
ed there is a current need for ac- 
curate data on which to base deci- 
sions concerning the opening of new 
sales outlets and intensification of 
sales efforts in established trading 
areas. The material is expected to 
prove invaluable as mills plan sales 
program to recapture the loss of 
family flour trade. 

Milling officials expressed the be- 
lief that activity resulting from such 
intensified campaigns would enable 
the industry to maintain a maximum 
peacetime level of production and em- 


ployment. : 
Government agencies would also 


have use for the information in con- 
nection with the development of nu- 
tritional, food and other programs. 
Lack of the information in wartime 
is. thought to have handicapped vari- 
ous agencies in the development of 
emergency food programs related to 
flour use. 

The survey is planned to- cover 
the calendar year of 1945. It will 
be made by means of a questionnaire 
circulated to mills having a ca- 
pacity of over 400 sacks daily. Draft 
copies of the question form now are 
being circularized for comment. 

The question schedule will call for 
mills to furnish information on five 
types of wheat flour manufactured 
during the year 1945, and is so ar- 
ranged as to point up production of 
family flour in contrast to commer- 
cial flour. 

The five types of wheat flour are: 

(1) Family flour produced and 
packed for sale through distribution 
channels leading to consumption in 
the home (including bread and cake 
flour, flour mixes and other types 
commonly used in home baking). 

(2) Commercial flour. 

(a) Bakery types including bak- 
ers’ specification flour for the man- 


WHEAT GERM PRICES 
UP SHARPLY 


, A number of markets reported last 
week that prices of wheat germ 
have skyrocketed sharply since this 
commodity was removed from ceil- 
ing price control last month. Deal- 
ers who had been buying Canadian 
feed grade wheat germ, basically 
25% protein, reported the price is up 
$22.50 ton in the last few days. 





ufacture of bread, cakes, pastry, 

crackers, pretzels, biscuits and 

flour for institutional use such as 
government, hotels, restaurants, 
ete. 

(b) Special types made for 
blenders, prepared flour manufac- 
turers and other commercial users. 

(3) Industrial flour (other than 
kuman consumption). 

(a) Granular (used in making 

alcohol). f 

“(b) Other (used in making: ‘ad- 
hesives, core binders, fillers, leath- 
er dressings, pastes, sizes, etc.). © 

If the information developed by 
the survey proves useful, it is 
planned to continue collecting simi- 
lar data in subsequent years. The 
1945 survey data would be supple- 
mented by information which may 
be gathered by changing the bien- 
nial census of manufacturers to in- 
clude data on family flour pro- 
duction. . 

A major result of the survey is 
expected to provide millers reliable 
information for estimating demand 
for various types of flour from data 
on production of family as distin- 
guished from commercial flour. 

Information already furnished. to 
the federation indicates that mills 
generally will have little difficulty 
in breaking down production or sales 
figures to show the amount of: flour 
going into channels of distribution 
as outlined by the question form: 
A number of mills are believed to 
have this information already avail- 
able for their own use. 

Since the undertaking is being 
initiated largely at the request of 
industry members, federation officials 
expressed the hope that millers gen- 
erally will co-operate in the initial 
effort at gathering accurate informa- 
tion on the family flour production. 
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FLOUR DEMAND FAIR, BUT 
EXCEEDS MILL OFFERINGS 


Wheat and Bag Scarcities, Plus Subsidy Limitations, 
Cause Processors to Scrutinize Orders Carefully 
—Export, Government Inquiry Good 


Flour trade in the first week of the 
new year was of moderate volume. 
The unchanged subsidy for January 
failed to generate much additional 
buying interest, but even so, the de- 
mand was greater than mills’ ability 
to accept. Most plants still are 

booked to the lim- 

it of their subsidy 

position. This, 

along with the 

scarcity of wheat 

and bags, causes 
them to scrutinize orders carefully. 
Most plants are trying to allocate 
their new business in order to keep 
regular customers covered and at the 
same time take on a little govern- 
ment and export trade. Sales last 
week probably averaged about three 
fourths of capacity. 

The problem of obtaining wheat 
continues as the No. 1 handicap to 
millers, with bags running a close 
second. With a new income tax year 
started, processors are anxiously 
waiting to see if farmers will release 
wheat in any large volume. There 
are some indications that an expan- 
sion might be under way, but as yet 
it is spotty and not enough time has 
elapsed to determine whether it is 
the beginning of sustained market- 
ings. Meanwhile, millers continue 
the practice of bidding for wheat for 
forward shipment, paying all per- 
missible mark-ups and charges above 
ceilings for everything offéred up to 
June. 

Spring Sales 81% 


Spring wheat mills booked about 
81% of capacity last week, composed 
of a fair volume of small-lot buying 
by bakers, government business and 
export trade. This was about in line 
with the previous week’s volume, and 
compares with 290% a year ago. 
Millers reported they could have sold 
much more flour than they did, but 
scarcity of wheat and bags and sub- 
sidy limitations caused them to pro- 
ceed cautiously. Spring wheat mills 
were not able to offer very heavily 
on the PMA request, even though 
such contracts carry a _ protective 
subsidy clause. Export inquiries came 
from China, Brazil, Holland and 


Cuba. Spring wheat clears are very 
scarce, with several mills trying to 
buy these grades. 


Southwestern Trade Limited 


Harried by wheat scarcity and bag 
shortages, together with uncertainty 
over the future of the subsidy pro- 
gram, southwestern mills are selling 
very sparingly to regular customers. 
Most. of them are not pressing for 
any business and are holding down 
individual lots to old customers they 
do book. On the other hand, mills 
offered rather freely to the PMA, 
which received moré offers than it 
sought, and some flour was sold to 
the French Purchasing Mission. 
Willingness of mills to sell to the 
PMA is explained by the fact that 
these contracts carry a subsidy pro- 
tection clause, and both this business 
and the French orders were for rela- 
tively low protein flour, a minimum 
of 9.5% and 8.5%, respectively. Sales 
in the Southwest last week averaged 
around 48% of capacity, compared 
with 36% the previous week and 
168% a year ago. Probably not much 
of the government business was in- 
cluded in the week’s sales figure, due 
to the time element.. Although there 
has been a slight increase in wheat 
offerings, the gain has been insig- 
nificant as yet and mills still are 
faced with the problem of how to 
cover flour sales with wheat. Mills 
have been able to take only a frac- 
tion of the export business offered to 
them, but scattered bookings were 
made to Latin America. Brazil still 
is in the market and Venezuela 
bought some flour. 


Eastern Offerings Limited 


The Buffalo market was eharacter- 
ized by replacement business, with 
volume reported as fair. The tight- 
ness of the wheat and shipping situa- 
tions indicates that for some time 
sales will be held to modest propor- 
tions. Flour for relief needs is ex- 
pected to keep production up. New 
York buyers showed some interest 
in buying ahead, but mills were re- 
luctant to make new commitments, 
preferring the policy of allocating 
to meet the greatest needs. Activity 





Semolina Inquiry Remains Active; 


Tight Wheat, Subsidy Limit Offers 


Demand for semolina still is very 
insistent, but mills report they are 
sold up to the limit and are holding 
new bookings to a minimum. They 





DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 

Weekly % of 


production capacity 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5. ...... *176,904 93 
Previous week ....... 161,102 76 
pC eS ere rare ey 180,906 92 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Jah. 5, 1946 ............ 5,559,849 
July i-Jan. 6, 19465 ..........4.. 5,592,039 


*Nine companies estimated. 


must watch their subsidy limitations 
and, in addition, are concerned about 
wheat supplies. Country offerings 
of durum have not increased as much 
as millers had hoped for. Every- 
thing that appears on the open mar- 
ket for sale is snapped up quickly at 
ceilings. Durum mills are operating 
close to capacity, but some say they. 
will be looking for more directions 
before long. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Jan. 5, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 vase 
4 Durum or better...... 1,73 
5. Durum or better...... 1.71% eae é 
E ROG DUPOM vce sot, 1.66 1.66 


in the Boston area continued quiet, 
and sales were reported unimpres- 
sive. There was somewhat more 
prompt ordering out of flour follow- 
ing delays caused by the recent Buf- 
falo storm. 

The unchanged January subsidy 
held Philadelphia purchases to less 
than the normal turn-of-the-month 
volume. Both buyers and sellers 
showed indifference. Already under 
extremely heavy demand, mills are 
expecting export needs to be heavy 
over the balance of the season. 

Chicago mills showed reluctance to 
take on additional business because 
of the scarcity of wheat, shortage of 
bags and shipping difficulties. Lim- 
ited sales were made to users in im- 
mediate need of flour. Cleveland 
jobbers report flour trade very slow 
because of the unchanged subsidy. 
Bad weather and delays on the part 
of mills have increased difficulties of 
the shipping situation. St. Louis 
trade was quiet, and emphasis was 
on taking care of regular customers. 
Demand continued very good with 
central states mills, a fair amount 
of bookings being made at prices 
close to ceilings. 


Unusual Feature in Southeast 


In the Southeast Nashville report- 
ed the unusual circumstance of mills, 
which have been unable to secure 
wheat to cover bookings, purchasing 
flour to make January and February 
deliveries. Shipments to merchants, 
jobbers and wholesalers in the South 
and Southeast varied from very slow 
to fair, considered about normal for 
this season. 

Pacific Northwest mills evidenced 
more interest in securing wheat than 
in selling flour, making no commit- 
ments beyond their ability to get 
wheat. Interest is arising in possi- 
bilities of Chinese trade, but none 
has been worked by private interests. 
Thus far all Chinese trade has gone 
through the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Philippine buyers showed consider- 
able activity, being governed by ship- 
ping space available. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week: Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,221,109 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,328,342 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,137,414 sacks 
in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,406,515 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 


figure was 3,147,187. Production in. 


the Northwest decreased 46,000 sacks 
over last week and increased 150 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put increased 71,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states increased 
26,000 and the north Pacific Coast 
was up 72,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Dec. 29, 1945, and Dec, 30, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 








Canadian 
-~American— e-—in bond—, 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
29 30 29 30 
1945 1944 1945 1944 


Lf |. Sree 102,393 152,043 24,674 36,449 
COM caved 11,119 11,698 bes as 
Ree ee 46,692 14,982 3,317 6,965 
|, Tore 4,542 12,207 175 141 
Barley ...... 21,278 30,886 660 952 
Flaxseed 6,906 3,500 124 702 
Soybeans .... 24,459 24,446 ergs Awd 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Dec. 29 (figures for. cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (60,000) bus; corn, 
111,000 (315,000); soybeans, 79,000 (98,000). 
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ACTIVE DEMAND STILL 
EVIDENT FOR FEEDS 


—~<>— 
Feeding Ratios Remain Favorable— 
Ingredient Scarcity Plagues For- 
mula Mills—Prices Firm 


The general feed market situation 

‘ shows no improvement since the turn 
of the year. Even though output 
holds at high levels, the demand con- 
tinues to exceed the offerings and 
dealers are hard put to satisfy feeder 
requirements. 


Deliveries of the im- 
portant by-product 
feeds remain in a 
troubled state as 
processors are 
tardy in filling old 
orders and have 
made few new commitments. Short- 
age of grains at processing centers 
and transportation difficulties re- 
strict distribution. Shortage of bags 
also is a hampering factor. Prices 
on all items are strong at ceilings 
and the United States Department 
of Agriculture index number remains 
at 166.1. 


December Ratios Better 

Poultry feeding ratios were slightly 
more favorable in December than 
in November, with egg prices gaining 
slightly more than feed costs, ac- 
cording to the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

Feeding ratios of dairy farmers in 
the Minnesota-Wisconsin area were 
about the same in December as in 
November. Feed costs were slightly 
higher and about offset the small gain 
in the price of butterfat. 


Millfeed Output Down 


Wheat millfeed production fell off 
slightly in the Southwest and at cen- 
tral and southeastern milling centers 
in the last week of 1945, but held up 
well at spring wheat milling areas. 
Output at Buffalo was slightly larger 
compared with the sharp drop off the 
week before. At Minneapolis, there 
is no change in the general situation. 
Shortage of wheat at some interior 
milling points and transportation dif- 
ficulties hamper production, and 
mills in many cases are backward on 
deliveries. There are no open offer- 
ings in straight carlots of any of 
the wheat feeds, but barter and ex- 
change practices continue. Mills also 
have all the business they can pos- 
sibly handle in truck lot quantities. 

There is no change in the millfeed 
situation at Chicago, Kansas City 
or Buffalo. Output remains short 
of requirements and an urgent re- 
quest from all classes of trade con- 
tinues. Prices hold at maximum 
levels at all markets and distributing 
points. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 52,798 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 52,677 tons in the 
week previous and 50,465 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 1,587,823 
tons as compared with 1,480,234 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


AVERAGE PROTEIN LOWER 

Kansas City, Mo.—Average protein 
of the 1,025 cars of wheat tested at 
Kansas City during the five-day week 
ended Jan. 2 was 11.07% against 
11.39% on 290 cars a week ago and 
11.96% on 440 cars a year ago. The 
December average on 3,337 cars was 
11.29% compared with 11.37% on 2,- 
436 cars in November and 11.85% on 
2,407 cars a year ago. 
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Tight Spot Wheat Supply 
Situation Continues 


Millers Watch for Freer Farm Selling—Frantic Search 
Continues—Long Time Supply Outlook Less Foreboding 


Near-by wheat futures and spot 
cash wheat prices remain exceed- 
ingly strong, due to the current lim- 
ited marketings and the heavy vol- 
ume of pent-up milling and export 
demand. The long time outlook, 
however, is showing some easiness, 
indicating that 
millers and grain 
men are cautious 
about believing 
that the present 
tight situation will 
continue throughout 1946 and are 
rapidly forsaking any thoughts about 
price controls being eliminated for 
some time to come. President Tru- 
man’s expression that the Emergency 
Price Control Act should be extended 
beyond the impending expiration 
date of June 30, plus an announce- 
ment of Chester Bowles that cotton 
price ceilings on the 1946 crop are 
seriously being considered, give am- 
ple indication that every effort is 
planned to hold the line on inflation. 





Spot Tightness Continues 


For the present, however, there is 
little or no change in the tight mill- 
ing wheat situation. All eyes are on 
the farm movement in the next few 
weeks to see if the new and lower 
income tax year will bring out ex- 
panded farm marketings. The first 
few days of 1946 have brought some 
signs that freer selling might be 
expected, but not enough time has 
elapsed to determine whether the 
spotty improvement will become gen- 
eral and sustained. The Dec. 15 
parity level was raised 1c to a 25- 
year high, but this will not alter the 


“recent announcement of no increase 


in ceiling prices. Meanwhile, millers 
continue their frantic search for 
wheat available within the next few 
months and willingly pay all legal 
prices to obtain title to it. 

The new crop supply outlook is 
less foreboding. Melting snow and 
rather general rains over the South- 
west have corrected or improved the 
dry topsoil condition, although dis- 
appearance of the snow blanket will 
bring apprehension with the next se- 
vere cold snap. Dealers each day 
become more pessimistic about the 
physical ability to export the tre- 
mendous quantities of wheat which 





KANSAS WHEAT SITUATION 
EXPECTED TO EASE 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Although 
more empty cars were provided here 
and at country stations last week, 
the wheat movement was only slight- 
ly improved. Assurance by the gov- 
ernment that ceilings wouldn’t be 
upped and arrival of a new tax year, 
coupled with a freer movement of 
cars, are expected to ease the acute 
wheat shortage being felt by all mills. 
Loosening of the car situation per- 
mitted Hutchinson terminals to liqui- 
date some long standing contracts. 
Receipts in the Hutchinson cash 
wheat market for 1945 were slightly 
in excess of 1944 and the greatest 
since 1931. Total grain receipts in 
1945 were 35,982 cars, compared with 
33,548 in 1944. Wheat receipts for 
1945 were 30,178 cars, against 30,- 
108 in 1944. Milo receipts last year 
were 5,033 cars, compared with 2,527 
in 1944, 





have been pledged to foreign nations. 
Commitments for the first half of 
1946 have been placed at 225,000,000 
bus, which, with 175,000,000 shipped 
in the last six months of 1945, would 
make total crop year exports of 400,- 
000,000 bus. If accomplished, this 
would exceed the pre-harvest alloca- 
tion for export by 100,000,000 bus 
and reduce the carry-over to 200,- 
000,000 instead of the 300,000,000 bus 
earmarked for that category at the 
beginning of the crop year. 


Demand May Be Lost 


In the event the proposed export 
goals are not reached through physi- 
cal inability to move the grain, it is 
pointed out that the unfilled foreign 
demand may have been lost and the 
backed-up domestic supplies will 
come out at a time when require- 
ments are less urgent. This type of 
market thinking is reflected in de- 
clines of around 3c bu in new crop 
wheat futures prices in the first week 
of 1946. 

As of Jan. 7, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City May wheat closed 
at the ceilings of $1.80%, $1.72% and 
$1.705, respectively. July wheat at 
Chicago ended at $1.76%, Minneapolis 
July at $1.72% (ceiling) and Kansas 
City July at $1.67 bu. 


Ceilings Hold on Springs 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis con- 
tinued light, but there were some 
signs of increased new year farm 
marketings. Virtually all receipts 
were applied on old contracts and 
few transactions took place in the 
cash market. New trade was almost 
entirely in the “to arrive” position. 
Mills, exporters and feed manufac- 
turers took all “to arrive” offerings 
as fast as made for any shipment up 
to July 1, 1946. Contracts were 
written at full ceilings for any grade, 
quality or protein and in many cases, 
included payment of storage charges 
from date of sale up to time of ship- 
ment. This situation was general in 
the spring, winter and durum classi- 
fications. Handlers hope that the an- 
nouncement that ceiling prices of 
wheat will not be increased at this 
tithe -will persuade farmers to market 
remaining supplies more freely. 


K. C. Arrivals Improve 


Arrivals of wheat at Kansas City 
improved somewhat in the past few 
days and a trickle of open market 
trading was done, but the bulk of re- 
ceipts went to contract holders. The 
grain trade is looking forward to 
some improvement in farm market- 
ings of wheat, but not enough to 
supply millers’ needs. The moderate 
gain was spotty and not enough to 
raise much hope of sustained better- 
ment. “To arrive” buying still car- 
ries storage charges and concessions 
such as guarantees of ceiling prices 
at time of shipment. Such purchases, 
together with millfeed trades, afford 
the major supply source. Around 
1,600,000 bus of wheat hedged in the 
May future at Kansas City was re- 
leased the past week by exchange 
of futures between processors and ele- 
vator operators, who had been un- 
able to lift the hedge with the op- 
tions wedged against the ceiling. 

Fort Worth reports the wheat situ- 
ation getting worse, with practically 
none available even at ceilings, plus 
all permissible mark-ups and charges 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















Previous Jan. 6, Jan. 8, Jan. 9, 
Jan. 5, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
ss oS. tah 9 MC RCTS ETRE CE REET *703,811 749,161 741,536 843,767 740,587 
PNG: wie pesbic tbs vente etiam» 1,215,320 1,215,154 1,156,342 1,323,147 1,191,800 
SOUND. diate ceee bSw a twat bees edi 504,917 433,823 412,647 349,616 467,625 
Central and Southeast ......... *468,712 441,101 499,307 516,323 523,483 
North Pacific Coast ........... *328,349 289,103 327,582 373,662 250,692 
ME iv.cbecdi ei vacarekoae 3,221,109 3,128,342 3,137,414 3,406,515 3,147,187 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 713 64 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of activity 3) o July 1 to——, 
Jan.5, Previous Jan. 6, Jan. 8, Jan. 9, Jan. 5, Jan. 6, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 , 1945 
Northwest ....... 71 76 72 78 70 23,442,392 21,226,643 
Southwest ....... 89 89 83 95 86 34,890,883 31,661,707 
Po | Pere et 84 72 71 61 80 14,067,711 ages eee 
Central and 8s. E. 59 58 63 68 80 15,633,058 936,966 
No. Pacific Coast 91 80 79 91 76 9,280,929 9,653,164 
TOCGIR - as 0.¥:08 79 76 76 83 78 97,314,973 80,612,968 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct.ac- Cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 814,380 757,650 93 Weekl - 
Previous week .. 814,380 809,328 99 eapaaiy et. See 
Year ago ..:.... 814,380 737,637 91 pec. 30-J 
ec. an. 5 .. 667,800 437,140 65 
Two years ago.. 814,380 786,026 97 Previous week 667,80 
Five-year average ...........+..+5 81 e .- 800 505,595 76 
Ten-year average ............eeees 73 ae aR, :¥ 2's’ 94.9; 660,498 467,867 71 
wo years ago.. 693,546 501,933 72 
Kansas City Five-year average .............0.. 55 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 352,800 297,831 84 Se MUONS bb ivee bh ecosedonict 52 
Previous week .. 352,800 258,003 73 
San tee 352,800 259,438 74 FI cre pa for current week was partly 
Two years ago.. 352,800 329,415 gs.  Sreeee: 
BIvG-VOG? GVOFERO 2. cececcrcewsons 17 Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVCTAGS ....... ee eesccces 76 
y & Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 111,132 92,353 83 Dee. 30-Jan. 5 .. 321,360 266,797 83 
Previous week .. 111,132 91,368 82 Previous week .. 321,360 243,566 76 
Year QG0 .....0. 111,132 80,187 72 Year ago ....... 318,120 273,669 86 
Two years ago.. 111,132 101,256 91 Two years ago.. 319,284 341,834 101 
Sali BIVG-YOGr QVOTAGS- 2... 6c cisccvccrc 68 
Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 80,556 67,486 84 TOM-YORP BVETACS . oi oiccccccicsccs 59 
Previous week .. 80,556 56,455 70 CENTRAL AND sOUTH 
Year ago ....... 109,956 79,080 ¥3 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Mi saiehs aa 
Two years ago... 109,956 106,450 97 , 9°, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 225,720 *185,276 82 
Previous week .. 225,720 *164,103 73 
Year ago ....... 269,100 202,694 75 
Two years ago.. 269,100 236,685 88 
Five-year Average ......ceeeeeeees 76 
+ DOU-YFORF AQVOTRBS 6 2c cs tewsecdess 64 

*Estimated. 
Portland District 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 134,200 143,073 107 
Previous week .. 134,200 125,000 93 
Year ago ....... 143,200 124,888 87 
Two years ago... 143,200 136,977 96 
Five-year average ........eeeeeeee 82 
Ten-year average ........--.eeeeee 72 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan. 5 .. 794,106 468,712 59 

Previous week .. 794,106 441,101 56 

COMP BOOS ccucee 795,240 499,307 63 

Two years ago... 760,932 516,323 68 

Five-year average ..............6. 63 

TOM-FORP BVETERD ccc isccccccccccs 64 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 30-Jan, 5 .. 600,600 504,917 84 

Previous week .. 600,600 433,823 72 

Year ago ....... 577,416 412,647 71 

Two years ago.. 577,416 349,616 61 

Five-year average .........e.seee% 72 

Ten-ye@r AVeCTAGE ........cccccceee 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N, Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest——, —Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 


-—-Combined—, 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production 


todate production todate production to date production to date 





Dec. 30-Jan. 5.. 29,093 836,719 14,045 471,546 9,660 279,558 652,798 1,587,823 
Previous week .. 29,343 15,034 8,300 52,677 

Two weeks ago 33,523 19,749 6,821 60,093 

Oy Ree pears 27,835 785,286 14,735 436,039 7,895 259,909 50,465 1,480,234 
$666 si. Sdows 31,642 843,293  16,673- 390,237 6,689 252,930 55,004 1,486,460 
Ny Ug oak 28,662 736,029 15,151 370,290 8,947 214,631 52,760 1,320,950 
MOOR cititcees as 23,860 678,040 12,761 345,868 8,028 206,458 44,649 1,229,595 
Five-yr. average 28,218 775,873 14,673 402,596 8,244 242,697 561,135 1,421,166 
and 5@8c bu storage. Texas mill will take business only on a basis of 


stocks of wheat are estimated to 
average no more than 20 days’ grind. 


Pacific Wheat Tight 

All types of wheat are at full ceil- 
ing levels in the Pacific Northwest, 
with a broad demand from every di- 
rection. The Atlantic states and 
the Southeast are asking for wheat 
from this section of the country, but 
few sales are being made. . Shippers 





“when cars are available,” which is 
satisfactory to some buyers, but not 
to the majority of them. Feed man- 
ufacturers and flour millers are press- 
ing hard for supplies, but having dif- 
ficulty in getting enough wheat for 
their operations. Crop conditions are 
very good, with ample show covering 
and no real cold weather. Produc- 
tion forecasts are exceptionally high 
for the Pacific Northwest. 
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USDA AGAIN CONTEMPLATES 


PROTEIN LIMITATION ORDER 


Limitation of Protein Use in ee A Feeds, With Em- 
Ba phasis on Poultry Feed Designed to 
* Correct Distribution 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘Washington, D. C.—Mounting pres- 
sure from the feed industry and 
political pressure from congressional 
sources has forced United States De- 
partment of Agriculture officials to 
retreat from reliance on the depart- 
ment’s policy of voluntary co-opera- 
tion from the feed industry in re- 
storing more stable conditions in the 
distribution of vegetable proteins 
and an official order, which would 
restore government controls, has been 
drafted to be submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture for signature. 

It is revealéd that the government 
plans would reinstate control. over 
soybeans previously .effected under 
WFO 110 which would restrict sale 
and -purchase of soybeans to the 
Commodity Credit Corp., processors 

and crushers. Stocks of beans in 
‘possession of others would not be 
affected immediately, but sale of 
such stocks could only be made legal- 
ly to one of the three foregoing cate- 
gories. The reinstatement of this or- 
der, it is believed, would break loose 
stocks of beans now held by coun- 
try elevators and others who are 
using them as trading material for 
other scarce commodities or for 
speculative purposes. 


Set-Aside Pool Planned 


At the same time the USDA plans 
to limit production of formula feed 
and poultry feed through reinstate- 
ment of controls under WFO 9 and 
require a set-aside of protein meals 
of 5% to establish a general pool 
for the emergency relief of consum- 
ers in shortage areas. 

Under a reinstatement.of the pro- 
visions of WFO 9, the use of proteins 
in formula feed production will. be re- 
stricted to 100%. of such usage dur- 
ing the corresponding month of the 
previous year on a quarterly basis. 

Planned restrictions on poultry 
feed production, if. the order is is- 
sued, would restrict this type of pro- 
duction to 100%. of. the tonnage of 


the corresponding month of the pre- - 


vious year. 
On the basis of 30-day inventory 
position, nobody would. be. pérmitted 
to accept delivery -of any proteins 
which would increase inventories 
over those of the previous year. 
““USDA officials state that the set- 
agide pool will be available for di- 
rected distribution to meet emer- 
gency situations, but will not neces- 
sarily ‘be available to supply proces- 
sors who. have been unable to ob- 
tain: supplies. For example, in cer- 
tain states such as Minnesota, where, 
‘according to reports submitted by 
crushers to the USDA, protein meal 
receipts are 220% of last year, the 
order might result in a reduction of 
protein feed within that state, but 
it’ will not guarantee~that feed mix- 
ae within that state will be assured 
. su plies. ~. 
éwise in other states where 
tats has been a marked decrease 
ih protein meal deliveries from last 
year, set-aside meal could be chan- 
neled to make up a deficit, but there 
will be no attempt on the part of 


the USDA to favor one customer over 
another. 


No Individual Relief 


Marked. shortages of protein sup- 
plies for certain companies will not, 
of a surety, be eliminated by . the 
restoration of government. controls, 
but it is hoped at the USDA that 
with a definite limitation put on for- 
mula and poultry feed production 
and a restriction on the acceptance 
of deliveries over and above a 30- 
day inventory position, protein sup- 
plies will generally break loose from 
their present extremely tight posi- 
tion and become more freely avail- 
able to the general trade. Accord- 
ing to USDA estimates, protein meal 


crush this year is approximately’ 


the same as the previous year. On 
the basis of this estimate it is cal- 
culated that with formula and poul- 
try feed production placed under re- 
striction, protein supplies will have 
to ease considerably. 

However, it is also pointed out by 
USDA officials that production of 
protein. meals by crushers report- 
ing to the USDA has been nearly as 
great during three quarters.of 1945 
as it was during the full year of 
1944, 

It is learned here that pressure to 
issue an order effecting these con- 
trols comes directly from the front 
office at the USDA and that the 
effectiveness of'such controls is a 
source of concern to some officials 
at operating levels. With the sub- 
mission of a draft of the order to 
the Secretary of Agriculture for ap- 
proval it is believed that strong 
representations will be made show- 
ing the necessity of vigorous enforce- 
ment activities. 

Representatives of the feed indus- 
try who have come here to attempt 
to find a satisfactory solution to 
the present difficulties of the indus- 
try have pointed out that one of the 
reasons for the high cost of feed, 
which recently was pointed out by 
Secretary Anderson, is the inability 
of the feed manufacturers to ob- 
tain straight protein ingredients and 
that .they have been forced either 
to ‘use higher priced grains or to 
substitute protein base mixes which 
obtain higher prices under Office of 
Price Administration regulations. 


To Amend Definition 

The order which USDA is draft- 
ing would amend the. definition of 
formula feed to include the com- 
bination of any other ingredient with 
protein meal. 

Observers here see in the request 
of certain segments of the feed in- 


dustry for further government inter- - 


vention the establishment of a dan- 
gerous precedent through which the 
government might at some later date 
attempt to justify continued control 
of ‘the industry. In justification of 
the restoration of USDA controls 
over proteins, it is pointed out that 
as long as the OPA exists, the gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to in- 
sure that all consumers have ‘an 
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equal chance to obtain scarce com- 
modities which they would be able to 
obtain if there were no price re- 
straints. This same theory is also 
advanced by USDA officials who oth- 
erwise doubt the legality of further 
controls now that the. war emer- 
gency has clearly passed. 

That an order has been drafted 
for approval by the Secretary of 
Agriculture by no means assures 
that such an order will be issued. 
Within the USDA even at operating 
levels there is conflict of opinion 
over the advisability of such an ac- 
tion. Even feed industry officials 
who have been here in an attempt 
to assist Walter Berger in his ef- 
forts are not believed to be wholly 
convinced that an order will bring 
about the cure for present condi- 
tions. They see in an order a re- 
lief measure which might ease con- 
ditions within the next 90 days when 
an expected poultry liquidation would 
remove the necessity for further 
controls. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARM WEATHER MELTS 
MUCH SNOW COVERING 


—<>—_ 
Rains and Snow Water Relieve Dry 
Topsoil in Southwest—Wheat 
Exposed to Future Cold 


Warm weather and rains last week 
caused the snow cover to disappear 
rapidly from many fields of small 
grains in middle latitudes and the 
far West. The cover is generally 
adequate southward to northern Mis- 
souri, but snow is mostly gone from 
the low elevations in the Pacific 
Northwest and is thin in much of the 
southern lake region. 

Small grains are in fairly good to 
very good condition in most areas, 
except in the southern plains where 
more moisture is needed. There was 
some deterioration in Texas, Okla- 
homa, western Kansas and western 
Nebraska on account of lack of ade- 
quate moisture and the absence of 
protective snow cover, but recent 
rains have improved this situation. 





Kansas wheat was well covered - 


with a heavy blanket of snow over 
most of the state until thawing oc- 
curred last week. This should re- 


’ lieve the very dry topsoil condition 


and help to. maintain wheat which 
was deteriorating rapidly in many 
areas before the snows were re- 
ceived. Field work was practically 
suspended, although farmers at pres- 
ent are more nearly caught up with 
their farm work than they have been 
for several months. 

Oklahoma wheat is still in urgent 
need of moisture to improve the con- 
dition of fall sown grains. The dry 
surface and subzero temperatures 
earlier have injured some of the 
wheat, while fall sown oats in some 
localities have been winter killed. 
Harvesting is practically completed 
with only a small amount of corn 
and sorghums to be gathered. Only 
a small amount of plowing was done 
last week. 
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KRUG BAKERY BROACHES 
$400,000 CONSTRUCTIONS 


The Krug Baking Co. of New Jer- 
sey, Inc., has announced plans for a 
$400,000 construction program involv- 
ing four buildings with 80,000 sq ft 
on three acres on Morlot Ave. and 
22nd St., Fair Lawn, N. J. The first 
of the buildings, scheduled for com- 
pletion by April 15, will be of steel 
and brick construction covering 18,- 
000° sq ft. 
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New York Officials 
to Hear Complaints 
on Compliance Order 


New .York, N.. Y. — A conference 
with officials of the New York State 
Department of Agriculture and rep- 
resentatives of the milling, baking 
and flour distributing industries will 
be held Jan. 9 to discuss modification 
of a compliance certificate which 
New York statutes require in con- 
nection with the -sale of unenriched 
flour. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, and J. A. MacNair, chair- 
man of the organization’s good and 
welfare committee and also second 
vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, will 
represent their organizations at the 
hearing in Albany. 

The New York law, passed during 
the 1945 session of the legislature, be- 
came effective Jan: 1, 1946, and a 
regulation issued by the department 
specifies that the seller of unen- 
riched flour obtain from the buyer a 
compliance certificate on each and 
every sale. Most of the states that 
have enrichment laws have been sat- 
isfied with continuing certificates, 
valid until revoked. 

The effect of the New York order 
is that it entails a great deal of work 
and creates much _ inconvenience. 
Millers and flour distributors want 
to be relieved of the job of being 
policemen for the New York Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the enforcement 
agency for the state law. 

State officials have said that the 
regulation was the product of legal 
advice, and have indicated, too, that 
they are not pleased with the situa- 
tion in which they have been placed. 

Flour distributors are hopeful that 
a compromise can be reached, mak- 
ing it possible to operate within the 
provisions of the law. 

The Millers National Federation 
will be represented at the meeting. 





———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


3c PENALTY ASSESSED 
ON DEFAULTED FUTURES 


Chicago, Ill—A penalty of 3c bu 
on defaulted December futures con- 
tracts has been assessed by direc- 
tors of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Tice on defaulted 
wheat contracts was set at $1.83%, 
corn $1.21% and barley $1.25% bu. 
Defaults in wheat totaled 1,873,000 
bus, corn 2,599,000 bus and barley 
371,000 bus. 


eo 


Kansas City Penalty Voted 

Kansas City, Mo.—As had previous- 
ly been done in the case of defaulted 
corn contracts, the appeals commit- 
tee of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week upheld the decision 
of the arbitration committee in as- 
sessing penalties and damages on 
shorts for failure to deliver 223,000 
bus of grain sorghums on July, 1945, 
futures contracts. The total assessed 
was $22,526, plus $800 in costs for 
the hearings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NIACIN PRICE DECLINES 


Rahway, N. J.—Merck & Co., Inc., 
Jan. 2 announced a reduction of 50c 
kilo in its price schedule for niacin 
(nicotinic acid .U.S.P.). Quotations 
are made subject to change and prior 
sale, spot delivery, no contracts. 
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Your Coutract for Commander-Larabee Flours is mighty important today, 
S 


for it helps to insure the uniform fine quality of your breads throughout the year. 







u 
: That contract is important, too, because it assures your share of the 
ample wheat storage reserves, the extensive modern milling facilities, the 
know-how, and the always dependable service of this great milling organization. 
It is truly your guarantee of flours that will meet your baking needs, 

‘ whatever the baking conditions in the months to come, for every 
f Commander-Larabee flour is a “bakers” flour milled to the same high standard 
n 
‘ of fineness and baking quality you have known for years. 
) 
ie prea * > Call in your Commander or Larabee representative 
r a 7 

{ 






) for details about these dependable flours. 


Y _ COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY °® Minneapolis LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY ® Kansas City 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION ° Buffalo 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS | 
FEED WHEAT arid FEED BARLEY | 



























““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 









































VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 





same high standard, dependable flours 

“* that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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LA GRANGE 








MILLS winnesors 


————___—_—. . 

















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain bas 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Briony 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains ‘Sinan Ns? SAL 


MINNEAPOLIS SULACG, tine” 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 





Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 

































Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member. Millers’ National Federation 














SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


























UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** ou". 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 


THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLENEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO’ 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











‘“‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIPAN, WYOMING 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co: 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 




















DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 





983-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn, 





Current Australian 
Wheat Harvest Set 
at 135,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C. — The wheat 
crop now being harvested in Aus- 
tralia is expected to be about 135,- 
000,000 bus, on the basis of the latest 
available reports. The estimated 
production is over two and one half 
times as large as last year’s crop of 
52,000,000 bus, though it is still less 
than average. Production during 
the 10 years ended with 1942-43 av- 
eraged around 162,000,000 bus. The 
year end (Nov. 30) stocks are re- 
ported to be very small, making the 
total supply at the beginning of the 
new crop year an estimated 140,- 
000,000 bus, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
publication, Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets. 

Prospects for the wheat crop de- 
teriorated during September and the 
first three weeks of October, with 
the continuance of dry weather in 
important wheat growing districts, 
notably in the wheat areas of South 
Australia, northern Victoria and the 
Riverina, and southwestern districts 
of New South Wales. The wheat 
crop was forecast at around 107,- 
000,000 bus at that time. Toward 
the end of October, however,. fairly 
widespread rains were received and 
prospects improved. 

Early growing conditions in central 
and northern sections of New South 
Wales were favorable and, despite 
the lack of rain in September and 
October, a good outturn is expected 
in those areas. Rainfall came too 
late in other parts of the state to 
ensure really good yields, however, 
and some crops intended for grain 
were cut for hay. The crop in Vic- 
toria is said to be backward through- 
out most of the state as a result of 
dry conditions during September and 
October. Prospects improved con- 
siderably in South Australia follow- 
ing the late October rains, but the 
crop in western Australia is re- 
ported to be rather late as a result 
of delayed sowings caused by ex- 
cessive moisture at seeding time. 

Stocks of wheat remaining in the 
country on Dec. 1 were estimated 
at about 6,000,000 bus. With a crop 
of 135,000,000 bus in prospect a sup- 
ply of some. 140,000,000 bus should 
be available during the December- 
November season. Domestic needs 
from that supply are now placed at 
80,000,000 bus, leaving about 60,000,- 
000 bus for export or carry-over. Of 
the estimated utilization, 15,000,000 
bus are expected to be retained on 
farms for seed or feed, 35,000,000 to 
be used as food, and an allowance of 
30,000,000 bus provided for off-farm 
feed needs. 

Exports during the first nine 
months of the current season were 
about 17,000,000 bus, compared with 
64,000,000 during the’ corresponding 
period of 1943-44. Exports have di- 
minished throughout the period, with 
virtually no exports of wheat re- 
ported since February. a 
AUSTRALIA—WHEAT SUPPLY AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION, 1945, WITH COMPARISONS 


(million bushels) 
r—— Year beginning Dec. 1——, 


Position 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 
Carry-over 

| ie Sa 42’ 105 153 76 6 
Production ... 167 156 110 52 135 
Utilization .... 59 71 *97 *104 80 
pt 45 37 90 18 61 
Carry-over ... 105 153 76 6 61 


From official and unofficial sources. 
*Includes unusually heavy allowances for 
feeding. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 





spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY ': 
cr+TrTy , MINNBSOTA® 

















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 


GOLD MINE 


EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbis. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Canadian Co-op Report Contradictory 


A news story in this publication 
several weeks ago summarized a re- 
port made by the Canadian Royal 
Commission on Taxation of Co-op- 
eratives to the Dominion House of 
Commons. From the summary, it 
was apparent that the commission’s 


reasoning and its description of find- | 


ings as a result of its extensive 
survey were at variance with some 
of its recommendations. Mr. Mc- 
Cabe, author of the accompanying 
analysis of the report, is pres- 
ident of the National Tax Equality 
Association. He also comments, in 
this article, on the recent statement 
concerning co-operative taxation 
which was made by Earl Smith, pres- 
ident of the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation. 
¥ ¥ 


Loe conflicting report of the Ca- 
nadian Royal Commission on co- 
operative taxation leaves the problem 
squarely in the lap of Parliament. 
With equal propriety, the law-mak- 
ers may accept the commissioners’ 
conclusions and recommendations, 
which would displease the Do- 
minion’s business men, or they may 
legislate on the basis of the findings 
and reasoning which the commis- 
sioners developed from _ testimony 
taken at several months of hearings 
—and displease almost all co-op- 
erators. 

As yet, the complete report is un- 
available, though comprehensive sum- 
maries of both the reasoning and 
the conclusions have been made pub- 
lic. Nobody likes them. Nobody is 
happy: Neither taxpaying business 
men nor co-operatives feel that any 
real accomplishment has_ resulted 
from Parliament’s effort to get to the 
bottom of the situation through the 
application of the British time-hon- 
ored method*of having a complete 
study made by a Royal Commission. 

The inconsistencies of the report 
are fully evident. 

On testimony presented by both 
co-operative leaders and taxpaying 
business men at lengthy hearings 
from Vancouver east to Halifax, the 
commissioners found that co-opera- 
tives are corporations, organized and 
operated for the purpose of making 
a profit; that their net income is 
identical with the income of other 
companies which is ordinarily sub- 
jected to income tax, and that there 
is no justification for their complete 
exemption on the ground that they 
lack ability to pay taxes. 

According to the report, the co-ops 
presented two main grounds for free- 
dom from taxation. In the first 
place, they declared that they per- 
formed certain public services for 
people in low income brackets, “from 
which it follows that in public in- 
terest they should be especially fa- 
vored.” In the second place, “they 
are not profit making by intention 
or practice.” 

The commission slapped them down 
on both points. Maybe the co-ops 
are “good,” the commissioners found, 
but other forms of organization and 
operation — meaning private enter- 
prise—can and do “perform public 
services and other functions more 
efficaciously than the co-operative as- 
sociations.” 

The co-op claim that they train 


By Ben C. McCabe 


men in management and leadership 
is offset completely by the opera- 
tions of private companies, the com- 
mission declared, and “although co- 
ops render important social service 

. it is also true that they are 
dependent upon government services 
and facilities financed by taxes levied 
upon those who possess the ability 
to pay.” 

Summing up this argument, the 
commission said, with none of the 
uncertainty of reasoning which it 
displayed later: “We are not led to 
the conclusion that co-ops should be 
given blanket exemption from income 
tax while their competitors are sub- 
jected to the full burden of same.” 

With equal vehemence, the com- 
missioners expressed the opinion 
that the granting of fiscal advantage 
is not a, good method of encourag- 
ing economic ventures. ‘Exemption 
granted to one part of the commer- 
cial community can scarcely benefit 
the public as a whole. Although 
welcome to those who receive, the 
burden from which some are re- 
lieved falls so much heavier on the 
remainder.” 

From these excerpts, it is quite 
evident that the familiar co-op argu- 
ment of superior “goodness” fell on 
stony ground, though great emphasis 
had been placed upon it all across 
the Dominion. The Royal Commis- 
sioners took no more stock in the 
“sweetness-and-light, brotherhood-of- 
man” theory than do the taxpaying 
business men who have found co- 
operative competition, even without 
special privilege, quite as cold and 
hard as any other competition. 

The commission brushed aside as 
utterly irrelevant the co-op conten- 
tion that they have no intent to 
make a profit. “The mere state- 
ment of this non-profit purpose in 
their charter or by-laws is not con- 
clusive to a finding that co-opera- 
tive associations do not in fact and 
practice earn an income which might 
in all fairness be assessed to in- 
come tax,” the report asserts. 

In a point-by-point comparison of 
co-ops and taxpaying corporations, 
the report finds great similarity and 
only minor differences. Most co-ops 
are incorporated bodies—“persons,” 
within the meaning of the law. They 
perform the same production func- 
tions as ordinary companies; have 
the same buildings and equipment, 
the same situation as to labor, the 
same technical methods; they obtain 
goods from the same sources and 
sell in the same markets. 

“They are organized and operated 
for the purpose of making a profit.” 

Their net income is calculable in 
terms of dollars. It is identical with 
income which is ordinarily subjected 
to income tax. And, furthermore, 
members without exception were of 
the opinion that the association con- 
fers financial benefits upon them. 
“Consequently,” says the commission, 
“they should be assessed to taxes 
upon the same basis as an ordinary 
company.” 

The report recognizes fully the 
tremendous advantage enjoyed by the 
co-operatives by reason of their re- 
tention of tax-free earnings, saying: 
“When an established co-op purchases 
a business all or part of the funds 
required may come from capital duly 
subscribed; may come from income 
which has not been taxed. Evi- 


dence tends to suggest that some part 
of the prospective advantages of 
freedom from taxation may have been 
capitalized and paid to the former 
owner as part of the purchase price.” 

The nubbin of the argument is 
found in the following sentence: “It 
would seem that the chief competi- 
tive advantage which the co-op as an 
entity enjoys by reason of exemp- 
tion is in the present capacity to 
set aside larger reserves than it 
could if it were taxed on the same 
basis as its competitors.” 

And finally: “We conclude that 
there is no justification for the com- 
plete exemption of . . . co-operative 
associations on the grounds that as 
companies they have no ability to 
pay taxes.” 

So far, so good. If Parliament reads 
only this far in the commission’s 
report when it takes the matter up 
for consideration, about the middle 
of February, it can only decide, on 
the commission’s own analysis, that 
the co-ops have no right to further 
exemption from payment of income 
tax on all earnings, and that the 
revenue laws must be changed im- 
mediately in favor of complete tax 
equality. 

But at this point, the commission- 
ers got down off the horse they had 
been riding, and climbed up on. an- 
other one, going in the opposite di- 
rection. Easing into their change 
of pace by taking “the position that 
the whole of the income of the mem- 
bers and the association is taxable in- 
come, either of the members or of 
the association or both,” they wrig- 
gle through pages of words to a fur- 
ther “general position” that pay- 
ments and allotments made from 
gross revenue to members in propor- 
tion to patronage should be consid- 
ered income of the members or cus- 
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tomers and not of the association 
if “made readily available.” 

The meaning of “readily available” 
is defined to include “patronage pay- 
ments in cash before or shortly after 
the end of the fiscal period; applica- 
tion of patronage. allotment to pay- 
ments for share capital or invest- 
ment; allotment credited to member 
in such a way that he can withdraw 
on giving reasonable notice. 

“The remainder of the surplus of 
the association, or the remainder of 
the excess of deductions made to 
cover operating costs over the costs 
actually incurred should be subject 
to tax as income of the association,” 
the report declares. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
can this be looked upon as tax equal- 
ity. It is no solution at all for the 
situation that has caused taxpaying 
business men on both sides of the 
Canadian border to organize ‘and to 
demand relief from the present in- 
tolerable discrimination against those 
businesses that support the nation 
and pay the bills. 

Repeal of Section IV of the Do- 
minion’s income tax law, which cor- 
responds with Section 101 of the 
U. S. Internal Revenue Code, will 
provide only the most meager allevia- 
tion of the tax discrimination. Adop- 
tion of a system whereby privately 
owned companies could also pay pa- 
tronage dividends before taxation is 
too unlikely to deserve consideration. 

Unless Parliament throws out the 
recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission as wholly unwarranted by 
testimony and argument, the profit 
system of private enterprise will be 
doomed. Canada will face economic 
stagnation, and in the end the gov- 
ernment will have to take over all 
business. 

How much more sane and sound 
are the recommendations recently 
made by Earl C. Smith, president 
of the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion. Even though ‘he fails to go 
the whole distance required for tax 
equality among competing businesses, 
Mr. Smith has boldly recognized 
the inequities of the present. situa- 








GRUEL TASTES GOOD—wWhile preparing to put into effect the “opera- 
tion stork,” the name applied to the mass evacuation of German children 
from the British-controlled districts of Berlin to the special reception 
areas in the British-occupation zone of Germany, British authorities 


supply the Berlin children with a daily ration of gruel. 
The purpose of the “operation stork” is to 


made from flour and milk. 


The gruel is 


prevent starvation among German children this winter. 
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tion and has called for their cor- 
rection. 

Asking the co-operative which he 
has successfully led for the past 19 
years “to support policies that will 
require every business service co-op- 
erative operating in the field of busi- 
ness competition to report annually 
on its operations and net earnings 
and to pay taxes on that portion 
of annual earnings that is retained in 
its capital structure,” Mr. Smith goes 
on to say: 

“I believe also that farmers should 
not resist a change in the tax laws 
extending to a private corporation 
the same privilege. In other words, 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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a change that would tax a corpora- 
tion only upon that portion of its 
annual earnings retained by the cor- 
poration and where the portion of 
the annual earnings distributed 
would become taxable in the hands 
of the stockholders.” 

Mr. Smith, as an outstanding co- 
operative leader, has taken a very 
courageous stand. Note that he calls 
the income of both co-operatives and 
private business by the same name— 
“earnings.” He has not, in the case 
of the co-operative, used the fa- 
miliar smoke screen of “savings”. or 
“net over charge.” 

The big difficulty with Mr. Smith’s 
proposal is both political and finan- 
cial. More farm leaders of Mr. 
Smith’s caliber will have to publicly 
back him up. 

And then Congress has just grant- 
ed a tax cut of close to $6,000,000,- 
000. Leaders of the Ways and Means 
committee now say we can’t afford 
further cuts in government revenue. 

Nevertheless, this proposal, like a 
thunderstorm, is helping to clear the 
air. 

In conclusion, Mr. Smith makes 
this strong statement: 

“I have a deep conviction that 
if the bona fide agricultural co-op- 
eratives of the present and the fu- 
ture are to command the respect of 
thoughtful people, they must meet 
private business in the field of com- 
petition on a basis of comparative 
economy and efficiency. 

“Certainly no co-operative is war- 
ranted that has to depend upon 
tax evasion or tax advantage.” 

Mr. Smith agrees with the argu- 
ment of the Royal Commissioners. 
It is evident that he, too, disagrees 
with their recommendations. 

It is to be hoped that the Canadian 
Parliament will disagree, too. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PEACETIME GRAIN SURPLUS 
A THREAT, SCHAACK WARNS 


Chicago, Ill_—Looking first in ret- 
rospect at the year just ended, and 
then ahead to the one in immediate 
prospect, Harry C. Schaack, president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, spoke 
a sharp word of warning against the 
continuation of wartime philosophies 
in a peacetime economy. 

“The civilized world,” said Mr. 
Schaack, “is deeply indebted to the 
American farmer for his contribution 
toward shortening the war and has- 
tening the peace. But, of necessity, 
the artificial stimuli resorted to in 
war must be shelved for the natural 
processes of a peacetime world. 

“Grain exchanges generally have an 
equal interest in the producer and 
the consumer, and we would be dere- 
lict in the performance of our duty 
to both if we should fail to guard the 
individual interests of each. Unwise 
legislation enacted prior to the war 
resulted in building up surpluses of 
grain which were rapidly becoming 
unmanageable. I would be the last 
to argue that these same surpluses 
proved to be anything other than 
blessings in disguise to satisfy our 
war needs. However, an admission 
of this sort does not vitiate the logic 
and soundness of the contention that 
war is not perpetual. 

“One cannot well argue in favor of 
the retention of a system that builds 
up surpluses which at first are only 
occasional, but which eventually be- 
come chronic, with another world 
war as the only remedy. That in- 
deed would be an instance of the cure 
being far worse than the disease.” 








BURNING FLOUR—A fireman in Tel Aviv, Palestine, plays a stream of 
water on a burning British army truck and its cargo of flour. The truck 
was set afire during Jewish-Arab disturbances in the city. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Suilaicnae aunt babes 
ge alle bana we 


jor sca ageey. 


Gish Story 


Bon Berlin press published a recipe 
recently that hit a new high in 
substitute baking. One of a series 
of “helpful hints” to the harassed 
German housewives, it reads as fol- 
lows, in a translation from the Ger- 
man: 

“Herring-Flavored Bread: — Take 
herring head, remove eyes; boil head 
with bones; strain off liquid and mix 
with sawdust grain flour, adding salt 
and vinegar to taste. This should 
be served with onion rings or chopped 
turnips to get the full effect. If last 
four items are missing, be thankful 
we have the herring.” 


The school kid who wrote an essay 
on agriculture really had something 
when he said: “Agriculture is some- 
what like farming, only in farming 
you actually do it.” 


Jobs Off the Farm 


HEN farmers drove buckboards 

and did the chores by kerosene 
lantern, farmers were expected to 
know something about everything 
and everything about some things. 
Today many farmers drive automo- 
biles and about half of them do 
chores by electric light and the 
farmer—if he is to be a good farmer 
—has to be as much of an expert in 


A 


production and marketing as a doctor 
is in surgery and medicine. 

To be that much of an expert, the 
farmer today does not have time to 


be a jack of all trades. He just can’t 
afford to be tinkering with his trac- 
tor carburetor when he should be 
getting the livestock market report 
to find out whether tomorrow is the 
right day to sell his hogs. 

Good farmers are spending more 
and more of their time on the actual 
business of farming and leaving the 
odd jobs to men they can hire. Be- 
cause better machines and other 
things such as electricity make it 
possible for a farmer to do more of 
the production and marketing with- 
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out a regular hired hand on the farm, 
they are depending upon men to come 
to the farm when they are needed to 
do those odd jobs. 

As farming becomes more and more 
a job of specialization, the new field 
of farm service occupations becomes 
wider and wider. Young men with 
farm experience or some_ special 
skills will find themselves in great 
demand.—Minneapolis Morning Trib- 


une, 
Foothall, Peruniau Style 


Bruno Linares, a Peruvian now en- 
rolled in the course in milling at Kan- 
sas State College, doesn’t think much 
of football, American style. “How 
can you call a game ‘football,’ ” he in- 
quires in his best Spanish, “when 
you mostly run with the ball or 
throw it?” 

Senor Linares is a qualified critic 
of our great autumn game. Before 
he came to this country to study 
milling, he was a player on one of 
Peru’s eight professional football 
clubs. In Peru the ball isn’t carried 
or thrown, but, true to its name, is 
propelled with the feet. (That’s 
what we call soccer in this country, 
Bruno.) He earned $600 a month 
as a professional but gave all that 
up to study milling because there is 
more permanency about a job with 
a flour mill than there is with a 
football team. And, too, employment 
in a flour mill isn’t as strenuous a 
vocation. I can readily see where a_ 
flour mill job would be a lot easier 
on one’s shins, than would Bruno’s 
football game, Peruvian style, where 
an over-anxious opponent might oc- 
casionally miss the ball with his No. 
12 shoe. P.L.D. in Milling Produc- 
tion. 


The blackberry is a member of the 
rose family. Luther Burbank cre- 
ated a “white blackberry” by cross- 
ing the blackberry and a bramble 
having light-colored fruit. 


$2,000,000,000 Jackpot 
l} L. J. Stadler, plant geneticist 
at the University of Missouri, 
recently told members of the United 
States Senate that the wartime divi- 
dend from research on hybrid corn 
equalled the $2,000,000,000 spent in 
developing the atomic bomb. The 
nation hit this jackpot, Dr. Stadler 
said, with a $5,000,000 investment for 
corn breeding by the Department of 
Agriculture and state experiment 
stations from 1920 to 1945. During 


the war years, the use of hybrid corn 
increased production by 1,800,000,000 
bus, worth more than $2,000,000,000. 
This dividend will of course continue 
and will be increased as further re- 
search improves upon the present 


hybrids. 


Acorn Bread 


REPORT from Toyko several 
months ago told of the Japanese 
discovery of a practical means for 
processing acorns which made them 
useful as a substitute for flour. Re- 
cently public health officials of the 


United States Army approved of the 
process. In Toyko, therefore, 10 
plants are now laboriously: grinding 
acorn flour, which should prove a 
valuable contribution to Japan’s 
bleak winter fare. GI’s who recently 
sampled the bread made from a mix- 
ture of acorn and wheat flour say 
it’s OK—for the Japanese. 


Unfair Competition 
AT our summer home in Maine, 
when we sought milk of a better 
quality than that supplied by our 
regular source, we turned to a French 
farmer in the neighborhood. Our 
regular dairyman was quite indig- 
nant. 

“That Frenchman!” he exclaimed. 
“He is utterly dishonest. He will 
turn to any trick. Why he will even 
put cream in his milk in order to sell 
it!” — Herbert Woodin in Religious 


Digest. 


Books and Biscuits 


ILLIAM LYON PHELPS, ed- 

ucator, book critic and essayist, 
was much sought after for the lec- 
ture platform. Particularly popular 
were the question and answer pe- 
riods following his talks. Frequently 
queries posed required tactful maneu- 
vering, but Phelps always came 
through with honor. 

On one accasion, when current 
books were the topic, members of the 
audience submitted written questions 
on slips of paper. An assistant read 
each question aloud and Phelps would 
reply, giving his opinion on the book 
in question. One woman must have 
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carelessly submitted a scrap of paper 
containing her bakery list, for be- 
fore he realized what he was reading, 
the platform aid addressed Phelps 
aloud as follows: 

“Bran muffins, jellyroll, doughnuts, 
bread.” 

“All of them,” observed Phelps 
with a smile, “have my unqualified 


approval.” 


Wealthy Londoners of the 16th 
century gave their friends small 
baskets of apricots for New Year’s 
Day gifts. They were expensive and 
highly prized. 


Early Mill Sold 


RIFFIELD big mill, the first to 
be built by farmers on a Cco-op- 
erative basis, is to be sold. 

Erected in 1862, when the manu- 
facture of cattle feeding cakes was 
in its infancy, the cost of the mill 
was raised by 31 farmers, mostly 
local men. The mill earned the 
reputation of being the finest of its 
kind in Europe and its technicians 
provided the ideas for some of the 
industry’s most efficient machinery. 

The original mill clock chimed the 
midnight hour as it fell in a great 
fire of 1887. The present mill clock, 
built into a high tower overlooking 
the Driffield railway station, is a lo- 
cal landmark.—The Miller, London. 


There are no hopeless situations— 
there are only men who have grown 
hopeless about them. 

= 


Sowing 


There has ever been a kinship be- 
tween 

Man and good earth; a single pulse 
that sings 

In both, though years be bounteous 
or lean, 

Though hours be long and tedious, 
he swings 

His sowing arm down fields of dreams 
when snow 

Lies pyramided at his window pane, 

Ears strained to catch the fluted wind 
that blows 

The first melodious notes of April 
rain. 

Then like the rising tide of sap that 
flows 

In trunk and bough, he feels strength 
flow in him... . 

With seed sack on his shoulder he 
goes 

Sowing abundance to his acre’s rim. 

—Alma Robison Higbee. 
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